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Introduction. 

In this paper I am not going into the general etiology 
of the disease to any extent, but am confining myself 
to my experiences of the disease in Negri Sembilan and 
Malacca, and to the few conclusions to which I have come in 
consequence. When an outbreak of rabies is in existence 
the executive veterinary officer is concerned primarily 
with its suppression and with the possibilities of human 
beings becoming affected, this latter being really the most 
serious aspect of the disease ; he is not in a position to 
experiment with the disease. Being unable to throw any 
new light on the etiology, I do not wish to repeat here what 
can be found in any up-to-date text book. 1 will, however, 
draw your attention to the resolutions of the International 
Rabies Conference held at Paris in May of last year (vide 
Tropical Diseases Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 6, pp. 483-486) 
which summarise the knowledge of the disease up to date. 
The first commission of this Conference dealt with the 
nature of the virus and decided that the rabies virus was a 
filtrable virus, but would not pass an opinion and decide 
whether it was a protozoon or a bacterium ; nor did the 
commission consider itself in a position to decide whether 
Negri bodies represent a stage in the evolution of a living 
micro-organism or are produced by cellular reaction or 
degeneration. 

As far as I know, very little has been written on the sub- 
ject of rabies in Malaya, but I would refer you to Bulletin 
No. | of 1925 of the Institute for Medical Research, F'.M.S., 
‘** Rabies and Pasteur Treatment,’ by Dr. A. Neave 
Kingsbury, with an article on “ Rabies in the Lower 
Animals,” by Mr. 8. L. Symonds. I have found this 
bulletin a useful little publication for handing on to Estate 
Medical Officers asking particulars of rabies and Pasteur 
treatment in connection with people bitten by or in associa- 
tion with a rabid dog, and sometimes also to the person 
himself. I have brought a few copies along with me in 
case any of you might like to see it. 

Since I first drew up the general outline and few rough 
notes of this paper, | have read Mr. Simpson’s appendices 
to his annual report for last year, one of which? appendices 
deals with rabies. Quite a lot of what Mr. Simpson has 
written therein I had intended to incorporate in this paper, 
as apparently he has come to much the same conclusions 
as I have about the control of the disease. If, therefore, 
I repeat much of what he has already written I hope he 
will forgive me on the ground of my being so much in 
agreement with him, and not look on it altogether as just 
plagiarism. 

Tue DrsEASE IN MALAYA. 


During the last two or three years the disease has been 
rather prevalent in Malaya, more so than usually, Kedah, 
Province Wellesley, Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and 
Malacca all having experienced outbreaks, some more 
extensive and serious than others. Before this most of 
the country had been fairly free from the disease. Negri 
Sembilan, for instance, reported a single isolated case in 
1918 and another in 1923, until the present outbreak 
commenced in March, 1926. Malacca and Selangor ap- 
peared to be the more frequently affected. 

By all accounts, the disease seems to be more prevalent 
in neighbouring countries—India, Siam and the Dutch 
East Indies—than it is here. The lesser incidence in 
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Malaya is, I think, accounted for by our lesser canine 
population. Numerous enough, from our point of view, 
as is the pariah dog here, he is much more numerous 
in India and Siam, where, I think, the religious beliefs of 
the inhabitants—-Hindus and _ Buddhists—forbid the 
destruction of animals. In India, too, there is the jackal, 
which abounds around many towns and villages and in 
which he is the scavenger, while here we are free of him 
entirely. The great number of these animals—pariah 
dogs and jackals—at large chiefly accounts, I think, for 
the greater prevalence of the disease in those countries. 
In this country we have a dog registration order and this, 
to some extent keeps our dog population in check, and 
experience in Europe* shows that this has been the most 
important measure in the control of the disease. But I 
shall refer to this point again later. In Malaya there is in 
the jungle a wild dog, the Serigala, but these animals are 
not common and they keep away from civilisation generally, 
and when talking of these wild dogs recently with Mr. 
H. H. Banks, the Game Warden, Negri Sembilan, I found 
him of the opinion, with which I quite agree, that these 
beasts are not of much importance in the spread or main- 
tenance of the infection. 

Mr. Menon, Assistant Veterinary Surgeon, Negri 
Sembilan, recently read to me from a Malayalam vernacular 
newspaper’ from Southern India, a paragraph stating that 
in the village of Ancharakandy in British Malabar, a good 
many crows were showing symptoms of madness and were 
attacking people, and two women were undergoing Pasteur 
treatment in Telechery Hospital in consequence of having 
been bitten by one of these crows. It was thought they 
had been infected by eating the carcase of a jackal that 
had died of rabies. 

Other factors that may partly account for the com- 
paratively lesser prevalence in this country are the geo- 
graphical situation and the nature of the country, and the 
fact that until recent times—until the advent of rubber, at 
least—this was a very sparsely populated country as 
compared with India and Siam, and, in fact, may be said to 
be so still. 

As to whether or not the disease was in existence in 
this country before the first recorded outbreak in 18844 
I am not prepared to offer an opinion, but considering the 
above factors it is possible that it was not. From our 
experience of recent years, however, I think we can rightly 
regard the disease as indigejous now. 


THE PRESENT OUTBREAK IN NEGRI SEMBILAN. 


The present outbreak commenced with the finding of 
two cases at Johol in the Kuala Pilah district in March, 
1926, followed by six more cases within a few miles radius 
until August 10th of the same year, with no more cases 
recorded in the district until one in Kuala Pilah town in 
August of the next year, and one at Terachi on 27th April 
last. One case occurred at ‘Tampin on 3lst March and one 
at Batang Malaka on 13th July, 1926. The next outcrop 
of the disease was in the Pedas-Rembau area—along the 
Seremban-Tampin road—in September and October, 1926, 
four cases followed by one case in January, 1927, and 
another in July, 1927. Rantau was next affected in Janu- 
ary, 1927, two cases, with two more cases a few miles fur- 
ther on—Sungei Ujong and Sua Betong Estates in July, 
and another case near the Sua Betong case on May 2|st 
last, followed by one more on July 5th. The first case 
in Seremban town was in February, 1927, and seven 
more cases occurred in or close about the town until the 
last on July 27th, 1927. In September, 1927, two cases 
occurred near Nilai (Sepang Road) and two more in Novem- 
ber. A single isolated case occurred at Bahau in February 
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of last year. Thus, since March, 1926, we have had in this 
State thirty-seven cases, the animals affected being thirty- 
four dogs, two cows and a monkey. I append a list of 
these cases showing the actual dates and localities, should 
you wish for further details. 

I was not here at the time this outbreak started, and I 
do not know whether Mr. Macgregor, who was acting 
for me at the time, dejinitely traced the origin of the 
disease; but as cases had been occurring in Malacca 
Territory for some time previously, I am strongly of the 
opinion that the infection entered from there, probably 
by a dog wandering across the boundary between Tampin 
and Batang Malaka, and that the spread of the infection 
has been through Joho! to Kuala Pilah and to Sri Menanti, 
from Sri Menanti westwards to Rembau and Pedas—and 
on to Rantau and thence to Sua Betong and Sungei Ujong 
Estates. Seremban probably received the disease trom 
Sri Menanti or from Pedas and from here it spread to Nilai, 
and thence on to Kajang and Bangi in Selangor. 

In Malacca Territory the disease occurred off and on 
until the outbreak in 1926 when in a few months there 
were fifteen cases. A vigorous dog-shooting policy was 
put into operation as well as muzzling and the last case 
there was in February, 1927. 


SyMPTOMS AND CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 


Mr. Symonds in his article ‘“‘ Rabies in the Lower 
Animals ’® shows that there is considerable variation 
in the symptoms of the disease as met with here, and that 
many of our cases are of a type intermediate between the 
typical furious and paralytic forms. With what he says I 
quite agree, for this has been exactly my own experience, 
both with cases I have had under observation and those the 
histories of which I have had to ascertain from the owners, 
or others. The furious type I have not found common ; 
in fact, the ordinary mental picture associated with the 
idea of a “‘ mad dog ”’ as a furious, savage beast rushing 
madly about, “‘ frothing ”’ at the mouth, and attacking 
anything and everything with which it meets is distinctly 
uncommon, most dogs affected seeming to want just to 
wander off quietly and be left alone. The most typically 
furious case I met with was the cow (case No. 26 in the 
appended list). This showed all the furious symptoms— 
bellowing, stamping and pawing up the ground, biting 
at the tree trunk to which it was fastened, a “‘ wild look ”’ 
about the eyes, and certainly a definitely aggressive 
behaviour and distinct desire to attack us, with periods of 
quiet in between times. The owner said the cow had been 
ill a couple of days, but not so bad as it was then. Next 
day it was worse but weaker and we arranged to destroy 
her, but she anticipated us and died. The brain was sent 
for examination and Dr. Green, of the Institute, said that 
Negri bodies were abundant. 

One dog (case No. 24) showed only the typical symptoms 
and actions of a foreign body in the throat; so much so 
that, even knowing this as a possible preliminary symptom, 
I examined the throat even to passing a probang gnd 
searched for a foreign body wedged between the teeth, but 
found nothing. We handled the dog with due care, you 
may be sure, and washed our hands well afterwards. The 
dog was perfectly quiet and friendly, and did not mind 
being handled. I warned the owner of the possibility of 
rabies, and left the dog chained up and confined to a small 
enclosure. It was afternoon when I examined him, 
but on telephoning the following morning I was told 
that the dog died about midnight after a spasm of wild 
excitement, howling and barking and taking no notice of 
his master calling him. In this case death occurred less 
than twenty-four hours after the owner first noticed 
anything wrong with him. 

Another case (No. 34) was brought to me showing 
only a slight spasmodic twitching of one hind leg. Being 
unable to find anything wrong to account for this, I kept 
the dog under observation. He was perfectly friendly and 
allowed—even appreciated—petting, and ate and drank. 
Next day this twitching of the leg was more marked, but by 
evening was becoming more a partial paraplegia, which 
was worse next day, and increased to a paralysis of the 
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hind quarters. He developed, too, the peculiar look 
more an anxious than a wild look—and sat in a marked 
hunched-up attitude with the back and neck well rounded — 
as I have since noticed in one or two other cases—whereas 
normally a dog sits with his back fairly straight. He was 
still friendly, though inclined to be a bit snappy if one 
touched or handled his hind quarters. He died the next 
day after almost complete paralysis had occurred, though 
he did not show much emaciation. 

I think the dog’s own nature, his training and upbringing, 
has something to do with the symptoms he shows, a house 
dog that has been used to man, and petting and care 
(I mean a well brought up dog—not a spoilt bad-tempered 
beast), being more inclined to develop the quieter paralytic 
type, while the wilder field, or untrained dog, the pariah 
and stray, show the stage of excitement and aggression 
more marked and prolonged. At least, this is an idea I 
have formed from a few cases, but I cannot offer any 
definite and full statistical proof in support. 

Different as the symptoms may be, there is a general 
similarity about the course and progress as the disease 
develops. The usually mild and indefinite preliminary 
symptoms become more marked, other symptome appear, 
ability to eat and drink is lost (I think this is more correct 
than that appetite is lost), recognition of master becomes 
less and less, restlessness and excitement develop and the 
dog may become aggressive and even furious, and paralysis 
follows, or paralysis may develop, slight at first but in- 
creasing, without the stage of excitement being marked or 
noticed, and death occurs, in my experience, generally 
about the fourth day, though it may be sooner or a little 
later (I have seen both), usually after almost complete 
paralysis and very marked emaciation. The disease is a 
progressive one and should be diagnosed or suspected, 
not by only one particular symptom, but by the chain ot 
symptoms and course. Sometimes we can get the history 
of a previous dog bite—perhaps even that of a dog that was 
known to have died of rabies or under suspicious circum- 
stances. Such is very suggestive, but generally cannot be 
obtained, and occasionally one is told on enquiring that 
the dog was bitten only a very short time—a week or so— 
befoce. 

Usually, however, one does not see the case from the 
beginning, but only in the later stages and frequently 
only after death, either natural death or from the animal 
having been destroyed by the owner, or by the police, for 
having shown more or less suspicious symptoms, fits, etc., 
or for having bitten somebody. In this case one must rely 
on the examination of the brain for Negri bodies, as the 
history, symptoms and post-mortem (unless very definite) 
are not conclusive enough evidence on which to form a diag- 
nosis and in the event of somebody having been bitten by 
the dog a definite diagnosis is necessary. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


Rabies being a cdlisease of the brain, many of its symp- 
toms are common to other conditions of that organ such 
as epilepsy, injuries and tumours, the nervous complica- 
tions and sequele of distemper, and certain poisons. 
In epilepsy we get more fits with loss of consciousness at 
varying intervals. This we do not get in rabies. In- 
juries, tumours, etc., will be found on close inspection or 
when taking the brain out for examination for Negri bodies. 
With distemper some of the other symptoms of that disease 
may also be present or the history of the case indicate it, 
while chorea, etc., either following distemper or otherwise, 
will be differentiated by its history and course. 

In November and December, 1924, in Seremban 
a number of dogs were reported as suspected cases of rabies. 
They all showed symptoms very similar to those of rabies, 
more of them of the furious than of the paralytic type, 
and at first I thought it was rabies. During the next few 
months further cases were reported, not only from Serem- 
ban and round about, but at different times from outlying 
parts of the Stato. The symptoms shown varied, but 
generally commenced with a dulness and loss of appetite, 
followed by some stiffness of the back and hind quarters, 
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succeeded by increasing weakness, and paralysis and death 
in a few days. Most cases, however, showed a very 
pronounced stage of excitement. Unless they were tied 
up or confined, they cleared off from home and developed 
fits of frenzy, jumped or threw themselves about or rolled 
on their back ; some even progressed by rolling over and 
over, and frequently finished up in a drain. In this stage 
several were shot by the police or by their owners (many 
of whom reported it to me only casually any time after- 
wards) as rabid. The others died, sometimes even without 
showing much paralysis. I did not meet or hear of a case 
recovering. We sent about twenty or thirty brains to the 
Institute for examination, but all were found negative for 
rabies. I consider it was an outbreak of meningitis 
(or cerebro-spinal meningitis) probably following distemper 
though possibly of independent origin. One or two cases 
were found associated with distemper. 

Symptoms of frenzy or convulsions may be set up 
by foreign bodies in the alimentary canal, or wedged be- 
tween the teeth. Ascarides in puppies and even obstinate 
constipation may have similar results, and I have already 
mentioned “* a bone in the throat ’”’ as having been shown 
in a case of rabies. In one case reported to me in which 
the owner had shot the dog as suspected of rabies, through 
its having had a couple of somewhat frenzied fits, we found 
on post-mortem a lump (somewhat pear shaped and about 
as big as one’s thumb) of coagulated latex completely block- 
ing the pylorus. It was a youngish dog. The brain, as 
we expected, proved negative. 

Fracture or dislocation of the lower jaw may be mistaken 
for the “ dropped lower jaw ”’ of rabies, especially as 
these cases are generally accompanied by increased saliva- 
tion. 

Any dog brought for treatment with a general and in- 
definite dulness, loss of appetite, stiffness or tenderness of 
the back or hind quarters, twitching or slight apparent 
paralysis of the hind legs or such like, unless definitely 
diagnosed, should be borne in mind for the next four or 
five days as a possible case of rabies, especially if the 
disease is about or may be suspected, and the owner 
warned to be careful in handling the dog, to keep it tied up 
or confined, and not to let children play with it, though it is 
not necessary to tell him the reason for this. 


REMOVAL OF THE BRAIN. 


This is not a very difficult operation and with a little 
practice one becomes proficient and drops into a routine 
method for it. We each have our own way, I expect, 
but I have found the following satisfactory. It can be done 
by oneself, but it is far better to have an assistant even 
if only to hold the head and keep it steady. It is not 
necessary to sever the head from the body, but it is more 
convenient to do so, especially if one is going to carry on 
a post-mortem as one should. The instruments required are 
a small skinning knife, a scalpel, a bone saw, a bone chisel 
and small wooden mallet, a pair of dressing forceps and an 
ointment slab, all of which must, of course, be clean 
though not necessarily as thoroughly sterilised as for a 
surgical operation. Rubber gloves are an advantage and a 
safeguard to the operator and should be worn,’ but my 
experience of them out here is that they soon deteriorate 
and develop holes generally where their protection is most. 
required, and instead of being an advantage become an 
impediment. One can safeguard one’s self well enough by 
exercising ordinary care and handling the tissues, es- 
pecially after the cranium is opened, only with instruments, 
while the assistant holds the head by means of a cloth 
or such like. 

Make a medial longitudinal incision through the skin 
down to the skull bones, extending from well down the 
face to down the back of the neck. With the assistant 
pulling the skin aside, cut as much of the temporal (and 
other) muscles as is possible from the surface of the parietal 
bones, and from below the occipital crest. The more 
completely the bones are cleaned of the muscular tissues the 
easier the next steps will be. With the saw make a 


transverse cut through the frontal bones a little anterior to 
the bifurcation of the frontal crests and extending a little 





to each side, and a similar cut through the occipital bone 
just above the foramen magnum. With the chisel cut 
through the parietal bones on each side from the end of one 
saw-cut to the other, then by inserting the chisel into the 
first saw-cut the whole of the top of the cranium can be 
easily lifted or levered off, leaving exposed the brain covered 
by the rather tough dura mater. ‘The visible part of this 
must be incised and cut off. Using the scalpel, make a 
transverse cut through the fore part of the brain as far 
forward as possible, and if necessary sever the meduila or 
cord. Turn the hoad on to one side and, lifting out the 
cerebrum as much as possible, cut through the roots of the 
cranial nerves, etc., attaching the brain in the cranium ; 
repeat on the other side and the whole brain may be turned 
or shaken out on to the ointment slab with only little more, 
if any more, dissecting. Divide the brain longitudinally into 
its two halves, and put one half into bichromate fixative 
and the other into the glycerine and normal saline solution 
for despatch to the Institute. The instruments should be 
put into a good disinfectant solution for a few hours. 

The composition of these fixative solutions and the 
details of the examination of the brain are given in the 
already-quoted Bulletin of the Institute. Any of us 
who liked could try the examination of a few smears, but 
I do not think any of us has the facilities for preparing 
paraffin sections. In dogs the hippocampus major is the 
best part for examination for Negri bodies, but in cats, I 
believe, the cerebellum is better. 

Before commencing to open the cranium one should look 
for injuries, fractures about the head, and while taking out 
the brain, the state of the vessels, presence of any fluid, 
tumour, blood clot or other lesion should be noted. It is 
advisable generally to open the abdominal and thoracic 
cavities and examine the viscera, noting the stomach and 
its contents or the presence of any foreign body in the 
intestines. 


THE PeERIop or INCUBATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
INFECTION. 


Referring again to Mr. Symond’s article,® we see that 
the period of incubation varies and may stretch to over 
a year, the average being about two to five months. This, 
I think, should be a little longer—three to five or six 
months. In most cases it is impossible to get any history 
or to trace the case back to a previous one, certainly not 
reliably. It is a common experience in Malaya for the 
interval between one case and the next in the district 
to be long—often more than a year—vide cases 5 and 6 
in Kuala Pilah town, cases 34 and 36 (which occurred within 
a couple of miles of each other), and 8 and 9 at Sri Menanti, 
and 10 at Terachi, only a few miles distant (20 months). 

Mr. Symonds suggests the possibility of the virus here 
being an attenuated one, a conclusion, he states, arrived 
at also by Daniels, as being responsible for the longer 
incubation period. This may bg so, and may also be the 
reason for so many of our cases being of the paralytic type 
cr only mildly furious. 

The longer intervals, those of a year or more, are due, 
I consider, to our not getting hold of the intermediate 
case or cases; that in these intervals cases do occur, but 
we get no information of them. I record thirty-seven 
cases in this State since March, 1926, but I feel sure there 
were others either not reported, or not suspected or even 
not observed by anybody. In enquiring, for instance, 
in the case of the cow at Rahang (case No. 26) we elicited 
from the owner the fact that only the week before another 
of his cows had died after showing just the same symp- 
toms, and that both these cows had been bitten, about 
a month or more previously, by a strange dog that was said 
to have died a day or two afterwards. Why did he not re- 
report this? He did not know—did not think anything 
of it. This would seem like two more cases, a dog and a 
cow. On more than one occasion someone has told me 
casually, any time after the event, that he had shot his 
dog because it was sick, and on my questioning has related 
a history or symptoms quite compatible with rabies. 
Amongst the natives, too, it is a common thing to let a dog 
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loose if he seems sick, and if he clears off and does not come 
back, they do not worry, certainly not to the length of 
reporting the occurrence. Then too, as I have already 
stated, many of our cases of rabies seem just to want 
to go off quietly and die. Such a case may not attract any 
attention, and so pass unobserved and unreported, though 
he might wander some distance and pass the infection on 
to afew other dogs. With the long incubation period a few 
such cases may cover a considerable interval. 

I do not think that the jungle animals are very important 
as a means of spread or as a reservoir of the infection. 
The smaller ones, the musang and wild cats, may operate 
as such to some extent, but not to any important degree. 
Mr. Leonard, of Mantin Estate, told me of a musang that 
was caught in his place being found rabid. Mr. Symonds 
may remember the case, as he dealt with it, but it was 
several years ago. 


CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF THE DISEASE. 


The most effective and important method for eradicat- 
ing or reducing the incidence of the disease is, as I have 
already stated, the general obligatory dog tax. In 
England, the disease was stamped out in 1902 by the 
energetic action of ordering and enforcing that no dog 
should be allowed out of doors except when muzzled or 
under proper control, the institution of a six month’s 
period of quarantine for all imported dogs, and the des- 
truction of all stray dogs.’ 

In Malaya, at least in the Federated Malay States 
and in the Straits Settlements, we have a dog registration 
order and a dog tax, an excellent feature of which is the 
higher fee, $5, for bitches as against $1 for dogs. Un- 
fortunately, however, compliance with the order is far 
from general. Outside the larger towns it is the exception 
to see a dog with a licence and even in the towns unlicensed 
dogs are common. This should not be so, and if we are 
to go very far towards eradicating rabies we must see to 
getting this order enforced. The stray, unowned, pariah 
dog is, I feel sure, the most important factor in this 
country in the spread of the disease or as a reservoir 
of infection, and his numbers must be reduced to the 
absolute minimum. The only practical way to accomplish 
this is, I am sorry to say, the destruction of all unlicensed 
dogs. When an unlicensed dog is known and his owner 
can be found it is more satisfactory to prosecute him and 
on conviction the licence fee might be added to the fine or 
included in “* costs.” 

One frequently finds a number of unowned dogs and 
strays about the lines of Tamil (or Indian) coolies. Several 
of the coolies own dogs, some more than one, and do, to a 
more or less extent, look after and care for them, but gen- 
erally there are a number of other dogs about the lines, 
owned by “ the lines,’”’ but by no person in particular. 
Such dogs are always a nuisance as well as a danger, not 
only from rabies, but also from mange and other diseases, 
and fighting with and injuring other dogs. Managers of 
estates and others in charge of labour forces, would be 
rendering a beneficial service if they would insist that 
the number of dogs belonging to their coolies be kept 
to reasonable limits, and that every such dog is owned by 
somebody who is then responsible for it. I have named the 
Indian labourer, but I have found that all races are bad in 
this matter of licensing their dogs. Round a Chinese 
coolies’ kongsi, though, one does not usually see so many 
dogs, the dog-owning Chinese seeming to be more the 
business people in and around the towns. 

For many years Malacca Territory had a bad name 
for the number of dogs that abounded there, especially in 
and close around Malacca town, and cases of rabies were 
continually occurring—not numerous, but averaging one 
or two a year, until 1926 when, in a few months, 15 cases 
occurred. In addition to a muzzling order embracing the 
whole of the Settlement, an energetic dog-shooting cam- 
paign was put into operation and during 1926 9,000 dogs 
were shot—1,500 in the months of September and October, 
and 4,000 more during last year. The difference in the dog 
population is certainly noticeable and the last case of rabies 
recorded was in February, 1927. 





Whenever a fresh outbreak occurs, a muzzling order— 
an order to the effect that all dogs out of doors must 
be muzzled, or tied up or led on a chain—must be put into 
force to cover as wide an area as is necessary, bearing in 
mind that the larger the area the greater the difficulty in 
enforcing the order. Care too should be taken as to what is 
included in the area and what excluded as, for instance, 
one must avoid including one end of a large town and not 
the remainder. The area determined on must be definitelv 
and easily definable and recognisable, such as so many miles 
radius from a certain definite point, or the whole of such 
Mukim or Mukims, the district of, or even the whole of the 
State if necessary. This muzzling order should be kept 
in force for six months at least after the last recorded case 
in the area concerned, but, as has been pointed out, it has 
several times happened in Malaya that within a month or 
two of rescinding such an order another case has occurred 
and the order has had to be put into force again. 

Night time is the weak point in the enforcement of a 
muzzling order, as then it is generally impossible to see 
whether a dog is muzzled or not, and it is a common practice 
in this country to take advantage of this fact. Many 
people—and not only natives either—who keep their dogs 
muzzled or tied up during the day let them free at night. 
The practice is bad, and defeats the whole purpose of the 
order and renders it useless. The only remedy is to amend 
the order to make it illegal to let a dog loose at night— 
from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m.-——-whether muzzled or not. We 
included this provision in one or two of our orders in Negri 
Sembilan in 1926 and 1927, but as it had no legal backing 
we had to discontinue it, and the same happened in Kuala 
Lumpur early in 1928 when Mr. Wallace tried it there. 

When the muzzling order has been approved and put 
into force it should be given as much publicity as possible, 
by publication in the press, by exhibition of notices and 
posters at police stations, post offices and other con- 
spicuous places, and such like means. We used small 
notices in this State, and I have a few with me to-day as 
samples, but as they contain the 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. order 
they have to be replaced by others. When the outbreak 
occurs amongst a group of estates I have found it useful 
to send a letter, or a notice, to the managers informing 
them of the occurrence of the case, that a muzzling order 
is, or soon will be, in force, and asking them to inform 
their coolies and to do what they can to make them muzzle 
their dogs. 

As with the licensing of dogs, the only practical method 
of enforcing compliance with the muzzling order is to 
shoot all loose unmuzzled dogs unless their owners can be 
found, when it is preferable to prosecute them. One point 
not generally known or understood in connection with the 
muzzling order is that when such an order is in force any 
stray, unmuzzled dog may be shot by any person whomso- 
ever,® while another point that has sometimes led to 
trouble is the power of a properly authorised dog shooter 
to enter a private compound or garden to destroy a loose, 
unmuzzled dog. The order® states that such a person 
‘“may enter into and upon any premises not being a 
private dwelling-house for the purpose,” and we have 
always understood that this enabled him to enter a private 
compound or garden and have always so acted ; otherwise 
the order loses a lot of its force, as then any stray dog is 
safe as soon as it enters any garden or compound. 

All animals, even including birds, bitten by a known 
rabid dog or other animal should be destroyed at once, 
and food animals, cattle, sheep, goats, etc., so slaughtered 
may be used for food if they show no symptoms of disease 
and are slaughtered immediately after having been bitten. 


VACCINATION AGAINST RABIES. 


In recent years the practice of vaccination of dogs 
and other animals as an additional prophylactic measure 
against the disease has been tried, various methods, all 
more or less based on Pasteur’s old method, having been 
used. The method we use here is the Japanese method of 
Umeno and Doi, or perhaps a modification of it. The vac- 
cine is prepared at the Institute for Medical Research in 
Kuala Lumpur and supplied to us. So far the results, 
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while by no means definite, are encouraging, though 
we record one failure in this State (case No. 11 having been 
vaccinated three months previously ), and Mr. Simpson in his 
report! records another. My own practice here has been to 
vaccinate all (or as many as possible) of the dogs associated 
with a case of rabies, ¢.e., all the dogs within a fair area 
around, all the dogs on that and neighbouring estates, all 
the dogs in the town or in the same part of it. In all, 
since we started the practice we have vaccinated 520 dogs 
and a cat in this State with, as far as we know, no ill 
effects following, though some dogs are a bit upset for a 
‘day or two afterwards. We did hear rumours of dogs 
having died or been very ill, but they were rumours only 
and we were not able to confirm them. 

When Mr. Macgregor commenced to vaccinate dogs 
here in 1926 he was told by the institute that vaccination 
would very likely prove a sufficiently successful prophy- 
lactic to supersede muzzling orders and render them 
unnecessary. Vaccination as a prophylactic has not yet 
proved successful enough for that, however, and we must 
continue to put our faith in the older methods. Apparently 
there is by no means agreement that vaccination, short of a 
full course of Pasteur treatment, such as is given to human 
beings, is reliable if given after the animal has been bitten 
by a rabid animal; in fact, general opinion seems to be 
thatitisnot. This is unfortunate and considerably reduces 
the value of its application to dogs associated with a case 
of rabies, as such dogs vaccinated after the discovery of the 
case are not protected from that case, but only from sub- 
sequent cases, and then only for about a year after having 
been vaccinated. Still, this is an advantage even if not 
all that we desire. The fourth committee of the Paris 
International Conference discussed the prophylactic vac- 
cination of animals and their resolutions are reported in 
the Tropical Diseases Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 6.% Brierly 
summarised, these resolutions are to the effect that the 
Conference could not recommend any change in existing 
sanitary legislation (on account of vaccination, R.A.B.S.) ; 
prophylactic vaccination of dogs should be continued and 
the dose repeated yearly ; and that in suitable cases should 
permit of some relaxation of regulations subject to the 
following measures, viz., that all dogs bitten by a proved 
rabid animal should be destroyed even if previously vac- 
cinated, and dogs only suspected of having been bitten 
should be vaccinated and kept under isolation for six 
months. The concluding resolution of the Conference was : 
** In the opinion of this Conference the only measures that 
will completely eradicate rabies are the restriction of the 
liberty of the dog unless muzzled to the premises of the 
owner, and the destruction of the ownerless dog.” In 
view of this, I think we cannot do better than to continue 
the use of vaccination, but depend chiefly on our muzzling 
orders and the registration of dogs. 

The compulsory yearly vaccination of dogs in Malaya 
has already been suggested and discussed amongst our- 
selves from time to time, but good as the idea is, in theory 
at least, I do not think we can put it into operation yet. 
The practical difficulties are rather large as, for example, 
our shortage of staff for the purpose and whether the in- 
stitute could supply sufficient vaccine. Later, especially if 
the registration of dogs can be really efficiently enforced and 
stray, unowned, unlicensed dogs practically eliminated, 
we can reconsider and perhaps even try the scheme. 
I have met no real objection to the practice even from 
native dog owners and [ do not think we would have any 
trouble on that point. The only way to put the scheme into 
practice would be to vaccinate the dogs when produced 
yearly for licensing. Then certain days would have 
to be fixed for registering dogs and the vaccinating staff 
could be present with the Licensing Officer. The same 
license badge would then indicate registration and vaccina- 
tion. 

This and the following section are really part of the 
preceding section, ‘“‘ Control and Eradication of the 
Disease,’ but I have separated them for convenience. 


QUARANTINE MEASURES. 


Although I have stated that we may now regard the 
disease as being indigenous to Malaya, we cannot relax 
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control over the importation of dogs, though our present 
quarantine restrictions require considerable amendment 
in this respect. Malaya, excluding the States of Kelantan 
and Trengganu, which have no veterinary service, should 
be regarded as a whole and the same movement of dogs 
allowed as is now allowed from State to State of the 
Federation. Why should it be necessary for each and 
every dog imported from Malacca to Negri Sembilan, 
two adjoining States, to require a certificate to the effect 
that Malacca has been free from rabies for over six months ? 
Surely the existence or absence of the disease in any State 
or Settlement should be known to all of us, who can act 
accordingly. We discussed this point in conference in 
November, 1926, and recommended certain changes in this 
direction, but so far without result. I do not think we 
shall be able to do anything now until our service in Malaya 
is better organised than it is at present. 

In view of the prevalence of the disease in recent years 
I would recommend a rather retrograde step, namely, 
that even in the Federated Malay States no dog should be 
moved from one State to another without the permission 
of the veterinary surgeon of the receiving State or the 
importation reported to him. As it is now, a dog taken 
from one State to another may have been associated or in 
immediate contact with a dog that is found rabid im- 
mediately after, and the receiving State is quite unaware 
that such a dog has been imported. 

Importation of dogs from outside Malaya should be 
allowed only via certain ports and subject to the following 
rules, namely—(i) dogs from The United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand (which are free of rabies) 
may be freely admitted on application for permission to 
import and evidence that they are bona fide from these 
countries and have not left the ship during the voyage, and 
(ii) dogs from other countries may be admitted only on 
production of a certificate that the country from which 
they have come has been free of rabies for over six months 
and/or (depending on the country) quarantine in a recog- 
nised quarantine station for at least six months. 

When an outbreak occurs in a State or Settlement it is 
the duty of the local Government veterinary surgeon to 
enforce the muzzling order and to prohibit or control the 
movement of dogs from the area affected and for the other 
States and Settlements each to issue an order controlling 
the importation of dogs from that State (as is done at 
present). This latter is necessary, as then when anyone 
offends by importing a dog from an affected State the 
receiving State may take action against the offender ; 
otherwise it would be necessary for the offender to be 
brought back to the affected area for each offence. 

A practice that is too common, especially out of the 
towns, is that (already mentioned) of destroying a dog 
that might be rabid and not reporting the event im- 
mediately. This practice should be strongly condemned 
as it helps to maintain the infection. When a dog is seen 
showing symptoms that may be’those of rabies, the proper 
procedure is to secure or confine the dog that it might be 
observed, or if this is not possible, to destroy the dog, wrap 
the carecase in a sack or such like wrapper, sprinkled or 
damped with some disinfectant solution, and notify 
the Government veterinary surgeon or police immediately 
by telephone or telegraph, or failing this sever the head 
from the body, pack it or wrap it with some disinfectant 
solution and send it by messenger for preference to the 
Government veterinary surgeon’s office. In destroying 
such a dog do not shoot him in the head. 


THe Destrrucrion or Dogs. 


I have perhaps rather emphasised the necessity for 
destroying dogs, the strays, pariahs and unmuzzled dogs. 
Despite its disadvantages, the uncongenial nature of the work 
and the difficulty of getting good men for it, and a certain 
amount of cruelty and suffering it entails, shooting is, 1 
am sorry to say, the only practical method. The present 
methods of shooting, though, could be improved, and, 
I am glad to say that the Chief Police Officer told me re- 
cently that they were doing something towards this by 
issuing new and better guns and ammunition in place of 
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the old ones now in use. The police dog shooters are 
paid only about half the rates of pay of ordinary police 
constables, hence they do not get good men for the work. I 
would recommend that the dog shooters bo paid at least the 
same as the police, that they be properly organised, and 
trained for their duty, that they work in pairs and be 
allowed bicycles for getting about, and be accompanied 
by a coolie, also mounted on a bicycle, for burying dogs 
shot. Such men would be capable of doing much more and 
better work than is possible under the present sy stem. 
In Malacca we got our results by paying the men $20 a 
month with a fee of 10 ets. per tail up to 100 tails a month 
and 20 cts. per tail above that, but for general purposes 
I am against the tail fee, certainly such a high fee as that. 
The best weapon for issue to dog shooters is certainly the 
shot gun, but it is useful only for very short range work. 
Personally, I have shot a few dogs successfully with a 
.22 B.S.A., using a hollow nose bullet, but even this 
has rather too much penetrative power. The difficulty is 
with dogs in the streets of a town where neither gun nor rifle 
can be used in safety. Such dogs have to be caught—a far 
trom simple matter usually—-or enticed away somewhere. 
Undoubtedly a more humane method of destroying 
dogs is the tethal chamber, but this is applicable only where 
there is a gas supply, for the chloroform vapour lethal 
chamber is not, in my opinion, humane—the period of 
excitation is too long. For this a collecting cart or lorry 
with a properly trained staff and appliances can be sent 
out round the streets, the dogs collected and brought to the 
lethal chamber and destroyed quietly and humancly. 
While on this subject, there is the question of des- 
truction of dogs and cats brought to the office for des- 
truction. After various methods I have now come to 
shooting them, using the .22 B.S.A. with hollow nosed 
bullet, and shooting them through the back of the head, 
holding the muzzle of the rifle about an inch or so from 
them. I have found the method most successful, death 
being instantaneous. In Kuala Lumpur it might be pos- 
sible to use the gas supply at the Institute for Medical 
research to fit a small lethal chamber similar to the one 
at the Infirmary at Singapore, which works very satis- 
factorily. I think such a chamber would be appreciated, 
but leave it for Mr. Symond’s opinion, as it is in his domain. 


RESTRICTIONS OF DoGs UNDER MuzzLIna ORDERS. 


Although it is quite legal and efficient to let a dog 
loose with a muzzle on, the practice is open to some ob- 
jections, the chief of which is that the dog is still free 
to mix with other dogs, and if one or more of these is 
unmuzzled, he is at a distinct disadvantage, or he may get 
the muzzle off or broken, a very likely happening should he 
unfortunately become rabid and furious. In any case the 
muzzle is an encumbrance to a dog and causes some dis- 
comfort, especially the wire-caged muzzle, which is the 
most efficient. A much better plan is to keep the dog 
confined or tied up-and take him for exercise or for; a run 
at frequent intervals or as much as possible under control 
or muzzled. A very good method of tying up a dog and 
at the same time allowing him fair liberty and exercise 
is to fix a strong stout wire between two posts 
or trees as far apart as possible or as is convenient, 
with a very loose fitting ‘“* traveller ’’ ring attached to it 
capable of easily running along the wire, and fasten thedog’s 
chain to this ring. The wire can lie loosely along the grass, 
but is much better at a height of about seven feet, clear 
of folks’ heads, anyway. The dog’s kennel can be at one 
end of the run. Another method, perhaps not quite so 
good, is a proper enclosure, but this should be of a fair 
size and the height of the fence enough to keep the dog 
from jumping over it. 

In this country dogs’ kennels, where they are used, 
may be of more or less any type or form, from an old box 
to a properly constructed brick or concrete structure, but 
they should not be of the type generally met with in Eng- 
land and similar countries, unless specially constructed so 
as to be more than “ well ventilated,” and easily cleaned. 


They should afford proper shelter from the weather, es- 
pecially the heavy rain, and from the heat, and should 
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allow a very free circulation of air. If the floor is of 
cement or concrete or brick a wooden sleeping platform 
should be provided. 

RESEARCH. 


There is still room for further research on the disease, 
and here such work might be undertaken on the lines of 
the nature of the virus ; whether the street virus hero is an 
attenuated one, as is thought; the period of incubation ; 
the resistance of the virus under natural conditions outside 
the body ; the improvement of methods of vaccination 
and the proper dose, and also the possibility of a vaccinated 
dog being able to harbour the infection without developing 
the typical symptoms, but capable of infecting another dog. 
Why I suggest the last-named is that one case we had, 
a young puppy which had not been born at the time of 
the last case there, but which developed the disease, was 
known to have been bitten by another dog which appoared 
quite well at the time and for some months, at least, after, 
but had been vaccinated at the time of the last case there. 
I suggested sending this dog to the institute for experiment 
and investigation, but they said they could not do any 
there and had no accommodation for dogs. 
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List or RABIES CASES IN Naame SEMBILAN, 1926—1928. 


Case 
No. District and Locality. Date. 
a. Kuala Pilah District. 
1&2 Johol Village... me saa ana 31/3/1926 
3 Ayer Mawang (near Johol) ... A 14/4/1926 
(monkey ) 
4 Ayer Angai (near Johol) ye Bae 23/4/1926 
5 Kuala Pilah Town pt 1 poe 2/7/1927 
6 aig as me a ee 29/8/1927 
7 Sri Menanti aes ar. ee ee 28/7/1926 
8&9 ,, * eon oe oe wan 10/8/1926 
10 Terachi ... Mee or or ... 26/4/1928 
1] Bahau ... =a ae .. 24/2/1927 
b. Tampin District. 
12 Tampin Town ... see eos .. 81/3/1926 
13 Batang Malaka 13/7/1926 
14 Chembong (between Pedas and Rembau) 20/9/1926 
15 Chembong (St. Ives = oe 30 /7 /1927 
16 Rembau ... ws ... 5/10/1926 
17 Ulu Pedas Estate ae bin ees 8/10/1926 
18 wie “aa eos «= 37/1/1927 


19 Chembong (Batu Hampar Estate) 16/10/1926 
(Continued at foot of first column page 1005). 
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RABIES. 


Fortunately for everyone, rabies, to all intents and 
purposes, is extinct in this country, and except for the 
occurrence of a sporadic human case now and then, 
the origin of which when discovered is found to be 
caused by a bite or injury from an animal abroad, we 
rarely hear anything about it. 

Occasionally practitioners are called to destroy dogs 
which are described as “‘ mad ” and are thought to be 
so, in the rabic sense, by their owners. The police, 
even, in some instances do not appear to be aware of 
the fact that rabies is not now seen in this country in 
the lower animals. 

The strict muzzling orders, happily not often im- 
posed, and our quarantine regulations are largely 
responsible for this happy state of affairs and although 
many owners who bring their canine pets to this 
country from others where rabies exists, are some- 
times alarmed at the length of time their pets have 
to be placed in isolation, it is necessary that this rigid 
quarantine should be carried out, for it is not only the 
canine population but the infinitely more important 
human one which has to be considered. 

The paper on this subject presented by Mr. R. A. B. 
Stanhope at the August meeting of the Far-Eastern 








(Continued from page 1004). 


Case 
No. District and Locality. Date. 
ce. Seremban District. 


20 Rantau ... ve ‘ 3/1/1927 
21 » (Ribu Estate) ... 29/1/1927 
22 Seremban town ‘ 5/2/1927 
23 re (Ampangan) 21/3/1927 
24 ¥ (Hillside Estate) 28/3/1927 
25 am (Rahang) 30/3/1927 
26 2 ‘* 4/4/1927 
(cow) 
27 is town 13/4/1927 
28 - “ 24/6/1927 
29 rs a 27/6/1927 
30 Nilai 19/9/1927 
31 a 30/9/1927 
32 ‘a 2/11/1927 
33 ; 18/11/1927 


d. Coast District. 
34 Sua Betong Estate 
35 Sungei Ujong Estate 


15/7/1927 
21/7/1927 
(cow) 
36 ~=—- Siliau (South) Estate ... 22/5/1928 
37 » (North) Ps aa wes P 5/7/1928 
These places in the Coast District are near Rantau. 


(To be continued by Report of Discussion). 
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Division held at Ipoh in Malaya is reprinted im 
extenso in our columns this week and bears further 
testimony to the absolute necessity of the greatest 
care being taken if control of the spread of this disease 
is desired. 

Mr. Stanhope’s paper is a concise description of 
rabies as he has met with it in Malaya, and some of 
the cases which he records are of more than passing 
interest. The report culled from Pauran, a Malayalam 
vernacular newspaper, in which it is stated 
that crows were showing signs of madness and were 
attacking people, two of whom were undergoing 
Pasteur treatment in Telechery Hospital, is, we 
believe, the first recorded case of crows suffering from 
rabies (although it has been seen in fowls many times) 
and appears to be authentic. 

There is abundant evidence to show, as is suggested 
by Mr. Simpson in his opening of the discussion (a 
report of which will appear in our next issue), that 
rabies has been known to exist many years before 
1884, and Herbert Lubinski and Carl Prausnitz, of 
Breslau, in their precise account of rabies, published 
in 1926, state that the first reliable description of 
the disease among dogs is found in Aristotle (B.C. 
322) who was familiar with the spread of rabies from 
dog to dog by mean of bites. 

Other writers, both medical and lay, notably 
Celsus and Galen, accurately describe the symptoms, 
including those of human rabies, and as early as 1904 
healthy dogs and rabbits were artificially inoculated 
by Zinke. 

It is certain that Mr. Stanhope’s paper will be a 
valuable addition to our clinical knowledge of rabies 
and it should be read with avidity by veterinary and 
medical men alike, especially those whose spheres of 
work take them to countries, less fortunate than ours, 
where rabies is enzootic. 








IMPORTATION OF ANIMALS TO ULSTER. 


The Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Importation of Animals 
and Poultry) Order of Northern Ireland, which has been in 
operation since 1924, is withdrawn. The effect of this is 
that horses, asses, mules, dogs, foxes, hares, rabbits, live 
domestic fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea fowls, and 
pigeons may be imported into Northern Ireland from any 
part of Great Britain without a certificate as to the freedomof 
the district of origin from foot-and-mouth disease. Permits, 
however, must still be obtained from the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Northern Ireland for the importation of 
horses, asses, and mules. 

Hay or straw accompanying any of the above-mentioned 
animals may, as heretofore, be imported only under licence 
from the Ministry of Agriculture in Northern Ireland. 
Where, therefore, any such animals are shipped in crates, 
exporters should avoid the sending of hay or straw with 
the animals. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


An Anomaly of the Renal Pelvis in a Horse. 
By Dr. H. H. Curson, F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Research 
Laboratories, Onderstepoort, Pretoria. 


The object of this note is to record the occurrence of 
what is apparently an embryonic malformation of the 
renal pelvis. Joest (1923) although describing several 
anomalies of the ureter, does not refer to the one in question. 

Mr. P. L. le Roux, M.R.C.V.S., while conducting a 
post-mortem examination on an aged stallion (which was 
killed 9th November, 1927, being in extremis on account 
of experimental horse-sickness) noticed, when incising the 
kidneys latcro-medially, a structure which became uncoiled 
on section through the pelvis. 

Further examination of the kidneys provided the 
following information : 

Right Kidney. This was normal in size and shape. 
From the posterio-dorsal aspect of the caudal recess of the 
pelvis arose an elongated, transversely wrinkled, flattened 
structure 11.5 em. in length, and varying up to 1 em. in 
At the point of origin there was a short neck, 
On cross section 
On 


breadth. 
and the distal extremity was lanccolate. 
no distinct lumen was noticeable except at the neck. 
microscopic examination the transversely folded outer 
coat was seen to consist of transitional epithelium resting 
on a fibrous tunica propria which became less dense towards 
the centre of the structure. Beneath the epithelial covering 
were arranged several small mucous glands. 

Left Kidney. This was likewise normal in size and 
shape. The vermiform growth was 10 cm. in length but 
in origin and general appearance there was no departure 
from the structure described above. The photograph 
illustrates the anomaly as seen in the left kidney. 

















The condition appears to be embryonic in origin, and 
may be explained by eversion of the pelvis wall. Had the 
transitional epithelium been innermost a partial duplication 
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of the ureter would have resulted. 
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Mr. le Roux has my sincere thanks for drawing my 


attention to this unusual structure. 
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Ossification of the Fascia Lata in a Horse. 


By H. H. Curson, F.R.C.V.S., Dr. Med. Vet. and 
L. W. Rossiter, Faculty of Veterinary Science, 
Transvaal University College, Pretoria. 


With the probable exception of “ side bones,’’ records 


of abnormal ossification of soft tissues in domesticated 
animals, although rare, have been reported in the udder of 
a cow (Kitt 1921), heart of a horse (Joest, 1925), and 
cotyledons and feetal placenta of a cow (Quinlan, 1928). 
(Moller and Frick, 1920) refer to a condition, myositis 
chronica ossificans, in the horse, but it is by no means 
certain that the condition to be described was preceded by 
a chronic inflammation. Finally, Rees (1928) has recently 
found a bony plate in the M. biceps femoris of a five-year- 
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old gelding. This condition he also describes as myositis 
ossificans. 

The case in question, an aged bay police gelding (D.O.B. 
18097) probably fifteen years of age, was killed on 25th 
May, 1928, for dissecting purposes. On removing the 
subcutaneous fascia from the lateral aspect of the near 
hind hip, three well-marked areas of ossification of the 
fascia lata were encountered. Two were situated on the 
lateral aspect of the limb, and the third involved the patello- 
tibial insertion of the fascia lata. (See Photograph.) 
The off side showed no such lesion. 

It might be added that the gait of the horse before 
slaughter was normal. 
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ABSTRACT: 


[Studies in Dog Distemper. V-—'The Immunisation of 
Dogs. P. P. Larptaw and G. W. Dunkin. 1928. 
J. Comp. Path. and Therap. 41. 209.] 


The paper contains an account of highly important 
experiments on the immunisation of dogs and of ferrets 
against distemper, carried out at the National Institute 
for Medical Research, London, on behalf of the Scientific 
Committee of the Field Distemper Council. 

It is recalled that quite early in the enquiry Laidlaw 
and Dunkin were able to,confirm the conclusions arrived 
at in 1905 by Carré, of the Alfort School, as to the filter- 
bility of the distemper virus. Since it has been ascertained 
that this filterable virus is the real cause of distemper, 
vaccination with associated micro-organisms, such as 
B. bronchisepticus, becomes of secondary interest. The 
authors refer to the work of Puntoni (1923, 1924), Sansonetti 
(1924), and Lebailly (1927), who proved that dog tissues 
containing the virus could be inactivated by means of 
formalin and that material treated in this way could be 
used as a vaccine. The experiments of Laidlaw and 


Dunkin were carried out with virus-containing — tissues 


from dogs and ferrets. In most cases saline emulsions 
containing 20-0 per cent. by weight of tissue were used and 
formalin was added to give a final concentration Of 
formaldehyde of | in 1000. Inactivation was allowed to 
proceed for two days at room temperature, after which 
the vaccine was stored at 0° C. 

One of the outstanding conclusions reached is that 
vaccine manufactured from dog tissue is more efficient 
for protecting dogs than similar vaccine prepared from 
ferret tissue. When ferret tissue vaccine was used for 
dogs, three doses, each of 5-0 to 10-0 cem ., at weekly intervals 
were required for effective immunisation, whereas with 
dog tissue vaccine the same result followed the injection 
of a single dose. The converse was also truce ; vaccines 
made from dog tissue while efficient in dogs were ineffective 
in producing immunity in ferrets. 





Experimental work on dog distemper was found 
by Carré to present special difficulties owing to 
the varying susceptibility of the animals. The 


authors of this paper met with similar difficulties 
in spite of the facts that the puppies used had been 
brought up under conditions of strict isolation, and 
that for each experiment puppies of the same litter were 
used. It became therefore to some extent a matter of 
chance whether the dose of test virus chosen was suitable 
for demonstrating the degree of resistance conferred by 
vaccination. In the experiments with dog tissue vaccine 
special care was taken to use a highly virulent strain of 
distemper virus for the test inoculations. As a _ result 
severe disease was set up in the controls, while it is satis- 
factory to note that slight symptoms or none at all were 
shewn by the vaccinated animals. 

The degree of immunity which develops in vaccinated 
animals depends not only upon the species of animal which 
furnishes the vaccine but also upon the quantity of virus 
In determining this it was 
not practicable for various reasons to titrate the material 
upon susceptible animals, such as ferrets. It was necessary 


amounts of tissue as low as 


contained in the tissue used. 


to ensure, however, that 
1op0o7 gm. contained at least several infective doses, 
otherwise, as experience shewed, the vaccine prepared 
Provided the 
virus was present in high concentration, the experiments 
gave no indication that the kind of tissue influenced the 


from it would not be of sufficient potency. 


results. Efficient vaccines were prepared from brain, 
spleen, liver and abdominal lymphatic glands, and of 
these spleen was found to give the most constant results. 
Spleen material from dogs killed seven to sixteen days after 
inoculation may be expected to yield high concentrations 
of virus, provided the inoculated animals have suffered 
from acute distemper. In three cases abdominal lym- 
phatie glands were found to be very rich in virus, + 99},900 
gm. being sufficient to infect ferrets on two occasions. 
Attempts at producing large quantities of vaccine from 
liver tissue gave disappointing results. The experiments 
described are in a sense preliminary and are being continued 
in order to determine the optimum conditions for vaccine 
production. 

The authors consider that for full immunisation dogs 
should be given a final injection of living virus, in order that 
resistance may be more soli€4 and more durable. The 
laboratory findings are now being put into practice. 
Up to the time of making the report, over 400 dogs have 
been injected with formalinised vaccine, followed in all 
Lut a few cases by living virus, with usually no disturbance, 
and with only two deaths. ‘Time alone will Shew the results 
of this work, but there are reasonable grounds for optimism 
in the authors’ statement that of twenty vaccinated dogs 
placed in contact with distemper cases none became 
infected. 

Other conclusions reached are as follows. ‘The central 
nervous system of the vaccinated dog shares the general 
body immunity, since intracerebral injection of virus 
fails to set up the disease. ‘ The immunity of the recovered 
dog is probably cellular in crigin.” Protective antibodies 
cannot be demonstrated readily in the blood of recovered 
dogs, but were shewn to be present in the blood of dogs 
hyperimmunised with large amounts of virus. 

F.C. M. 
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REPORT. 


The Annual Report of the Department of Veterinary Science 
and Animal Husbandry of Tanganyika Territory, 1927. 
As the report states, Veterinary Science and Animal 

Husbandry in this young African Colony are so entirely 

interdependent that for a time, at least, the interests of 

both are best served when they are controlled by one 
department. According to census, the Territory now 
possesses 4,705,625 cattle, 4,778,540 sheep and goats, 

2,115 pigs, 40,252 donkeys, 66 horses, 97 mules, and 20 

camels—an increase in all classes excepting horses, mules 

and camels. 

Shortage of rain during the year, particularly in the 
Mwanza Province, occasioned heavy loss amongst young 
stock. Propaganda directed towards the selection of 
improved breeding stock and the castration of unsuitable 
animals is actively carried out. The infusion of European 
blood of various breeds, the introduction of Red Africander 
cattle, and the crossing with imported Indian Zebu cattle, 
continues to be the line considered most useful for improv- 
ing native stock. A system of local stock markets is 
jlourishing and is an efficient instrument for the control 
of stock diseases. The export of sun-dried hides and skins is 
a considerable item of revenue (£236,772) and ghee produc- 
tion is a thriving industry, £30,015 worth being exported 
during the year. 

The staff of the Department now consists of 17 qualified 
veterinary officors, an entomologist, and 27 other European 
officers, including stock inspector. The Asiatic clerical 
staff numbers 6 and the African Quarantine Guards, 245. 


SpeciAL DISEASEs. 

Rinderpest. Incidence has declined. Mortality was 
9,885, or 0.21 per cent. of the total number of cattle in the 
country. 132,154 head were inoculated with anti-rinder- 
pest serum. The most serious outbreaks occurred in the 
Northern Province, and in the Province of Mwanza. The 
former was attributed to Masai having crossed the border 
from Kenya with some 45,000 head of cattle, and to prevent 
re-introduction in future it has been arranged that the 
Administration of Kenya will pay half the cost of the 
upkeep of the trained African Veterinary Guards deemed 
necessary to assist in patrolling the boundary. , The 
reason for the heavy incidence in Mwanza is that until the 
year under review no serious attempt was made to grapple 
with the disease owing to lack of staff. 

Trypanosomiasis. The position remains unchanged. 
The problem is immense. Cattle areas and fly zones are 
intimately intermixed, and there are extraordinary indica- 
tions of tolerance, if not actual immunity, enjoyed by 
herds in many districts. Tsetse reclamation work, directed 
towards the opening up of additional pasture land, is 
being carried out by the Director of Game Preservation, 
and possibly an efficient instrument of real value will be 
found in the grass burning programme that has been 
planned. Investigation into prophylactic measures and 
curative treatment continues to be prosecuted at the 
Cases of trypanoso- 


Veterinary Laboratory, Mpwapwa. 
miasis in cattle due to 7’. vivax, T. congolense, or T'. brucei 
can be treated with marked success, and a report on the 
use of certain new antimony preparations will be published 
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in due course. No method of immunisation has yet been 
discovered nor of preventing a recrudescense of the disease 
in animals cured by medicinal treatment. Of tsetse flies 
captured in the various districts, the following species are 
enumerated :—Glossinae pallidipes, brevipalpis, longi- 
pennis, palpalis (var.fuscipes), swynnertoni and morsitans. 
G. pallidipes is a very difficult fly to deal with: it can 
travel long distances for food, is very predatory, and 
resistant to external influences. 

Contagious Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia. The disease is 
confined to Masai herds along the Kenya border. Mor- 
tality is low, spread of infection is prevented, but no 
definite prospect of complete suppression is yet in sight. 

East Coast Fever. This disease is widespread and is 
the most serious problem with which stock owners are 
confronted. It is the bugbear of every farmer from Cape 
Town to the Sudan. In many districts it is enzootic, but 
is liable to flare up suddenly and occasion heavy mo:tality. 
A gradual extension of dipping proceeds, but native oppo- 
sition is difficult to overcome. The production of artificial 
immunity is at present outside the sphere of practical 
politics owing to the great mortality attending the im- 
munising process: one attack, moreover, does not neces- 
sarily confer immunity. It can be eliminated by dipping, 
and it is satisfactory to note the example of co-operative 
action in this direction set by certain native administra- 
tions. 

Anthrax. As the knowledge of the country increases, 
the prevalence of anthrax is more apparent; few districts 
are free from infection. An inoculation programme is not 
deemed advisable at present. 

Blackquarter. It is certain that the native pasturage 
of certain districts is infected with the bacillus of black- 
quarter. Cases are usualls sporadic, but in six instances 
it assumed epizootic proportions. No. 1 and No. 2 
vaccines obtained from Kabete were used. 

Foot-and-mouth disease. An outbreak involving 4,000 
animals with 65 deaths occurred. Veterinary Guards 
prove useful in quarantine restrictions. 

Follicular mange in cattle is encountered in most areas. 
It is of low infectivity in native cattle, but is malignant in 
European grade stock. Systematic dipping keeps it in 
check. Sarcoptic mange in sheep and goats is generally 
observed during the height of the dry season, but clears up 
after two or three dippings. Helminthiasis constitutes a 
common and sexious condition amongst native flocks and 
herds and wholesale treatment at present is not practic- 
able. Sheep nostril fly is also common. No _ Variola 
ovina, nor swine fever, have been reported. 

Of horse diseases, ulcerative lymphangitis, due to the 
Preiz- Nocard bacillus, occasions more loss than all other 
equine diseases. Treatment hitherto has been a failure. 
Three cases of epizootic lymphangitis were recorded. 

Canine piroplasmosis is widespread and treatment with 
trypanblue is successful. Canine distemper, though 
encountered, has not been serious. 

Both chicken pox and fowl cholera are prevalent, the 
native fowl being less susceptible than the imported. 

The report includes the work of the Veterinary Patho- 
logical Laboratory, Mpwapwa, for the year—notably 
anti-rinderpest serum production, research on rinderpest, 
observations on trypanosomiasis and the trial of a new 
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antimony preparation “‘ Antimosan ” in treatment, obser- 
vations on sheep diseases, and on anthrax. 139,340 doses 
(of 30 c.c. each) of anti-rinderpest serum were issued. 
Experiments to date appeared to confirm the view that 
the greater part of rinderpest virus in the blood is attached 
to leucocytes, but a small quantity, from } to 2 per cent. 
is free in the plasma. For the preservation of serum, 
antiformin in half and one per cent. additions is spoken 
of highly, provoking less protein precipitate than the 
usual preservative, carbolic acid. As regards trypano- 
somiasis in general, it has been shown in the laboratory’s 
own herds that natural infection goes on in the apparent 
absence of the tsetse, and there seems little doubt that the 
stomoxys is responsible. Valuable data have been 
collected in regard to treatment by tartar emetic, and the 
less toxic and irritating antimosan, which is hoped to 
publish later. As strongylosis has proved the greatest 
enemy of sheep on the laboratory farms—infection being 
from Trichostrongylus, Hemonchus, Oesophagostomum 
and Bunostomum—experiments directed towards treat- 
ment, especially of lambs, were carried out. Lambs being 
unable to stand a mixture of sodium arsenite and copper 
sulphate, as given to sheep, petroleum ether in milk was 
tried, but though dosing appeared to have reduced the egg 
count in feces, the petroloum ether was inclined to produce 
tympanites, and a less volatile petroleum was suggested, 
e.g., gasoline. 

The whole report is very interesting from the practical 
as well as from the research point of view. It may be 
obtained from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Mill- 
bank, Westminster, 8.W.1, price three shillings. J. M. 


REVIEW. 


[Tierheilkunde und Tierzuchte. Band V. Srane, Dr. 
VALENTIN, Professor, Veterinary College, Berlin, and 
Wirth, Dr. Davin, Professor, Veterinary College, 
Vienna. Vol. 5, pp. vi. +732, 260 figures.] 








The Fifth volume of Stang and Wirth’s encyclopedia 
of practical animal husbandry deals with subjects from 
granuloma to Kandahar horse, under one-hundred-and- 
seventy-five headings. As in previous volumes, which 
have been reviewed in earlier numbers of the Veterinary 
Record published April 16th, 1927, January 28th and April 
28th, 1928, the book is prefaced with an alphabetical list 
of headings and concluded with a more detailed subject 
index. Some of the articles are of considerable length, 
as, for instance, that dealing with the Hoof, to which 
eighty-nine pages are devoted. Other subjects to which 
a good deal of space has been given are Urine, which is 
dealt with from the physical, chemical and microscopic 
points of view, both in its normal and pathological state, 
and the Dog, with photographs illustrating various breeds. 
Under the heading of Great Britain and Ireland there is 
a fourteen-page article describing the present state of 
animal breeding, with thirty-four illustrations of various 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs. Articles on 
Infection and Immunity occupy thirty-four pages, and have 
a good bibliography appended. 

The volume is illustrated with two-hundred-and-sixty 
figures, including six coloured plates. D.K. 








DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Central Veterinary Society. 





FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL DINNER. 


The presence of an entirely satisfactory mumber of 
Fellows, guests and lady visitors at the fifty-fifth 
annual dinner of the Central Division, N.V.M.A., which 
was held at the Trocadero Restaurant, W., on Thursday, 
November Ist, 1928, was particularly pleasing to the 
officers of the Society as auguring well for improved 
attendances at its meetings during the coming session. 
The occasion maintained the tradition of the function as 
the leading social event of the year amongst ‘‘ Divisional ”’ 
local societies, and the ‘“ all-veterinary’’ nature of the 
guest list created a delightful atmosphere of fellowship. 

Following reception by the President, and Mrs. 
Macqueen, the company sat down to a sumptuous repast, 
sociability being further served by small table grouping. 

A highly-appreciated part in the subsequent proceedings 
was played, at intervals between the speeches, by those 
accomplished artistes Miss Ellis Burford, Mr. Tom 
Kinniburgh and Mr. T. C. Sterndale Bennett, with Mr.Emile 
Philippe at the piano. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Professor SHARE-JONES, President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, submitted ‘‘ The Central Veterinary 
Society.” Dr. Share-Jones said: My duty to-night is a 
very pleasant one for two reasons: one is that I have the 
strict injunction of the Chairman to be brief —(laughter)— 
and also to endeavour to be crisp, and the other is that 
the toast I am called upon to propose happens to be the 
toast of the Central Veterinary Society. 

If I were to attempt to deal with the toast at length, 
I should be simply recapitulating what has been said 
here year by year, and said so much more effectively than 
I could hope to say it to-night—that is, review the history 
of this Society ; so I will content myself with saying, in 
one sentence, that the Central Veterinary Society is at one 
and the same time one of the oldest and one of the most 
important societies of all those included in the profession 
to which we belong. It has, I am told, a membership of 
220. When one realises the fact that this Society is in 
London, and one also takes’ note of the pessimism that 
prevails throughout the country with regard to the future 
of the horses with which we are called upon to deal ; when 
one observes the extraordinary change that has taken 
place in the streets of this great city since the time when I 
happened to be here as a student, one is constrained to 
ask how it is that there are so many people shewing no 
evidence of a lack of wealth, but rather evidence of 
affluence, gathered together in a building of this kind this 
evening. (Laughter.) It gives the lie to anything pessi- 
mistic that might be said regarding the future of the 
profession. 

With regard to the ‘‘ National,” I may say this, that there 
never was a time in the history of our profession, when 
things are changing so, when it was so necessary as it is at 
present that the motto that we treasure as the motto of 
our profession should be observed by everyone of us in the 
letter and in the spirit. (Hear, hear.) There never was 
a time, in my judgment, in the history of our profession 
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when a society such as this could perform such useful 
functions in the profession. It is not, in my opinion, in 
any sense a thing apart—antagonistic to the governing 
body of the profession of which it is my great pleasure and 
privilege to be President during this year ; rather would I 
regard a society of this kind as being helpful to the Council. 
It is essential at the present moment that we should be 
organised in the highest sense of the term. I can conceive 
of no better means whereby the governing body can secure 
the voice of the profession as one man, as one voice, so 
readily as it can secure it from such an organisation as is 
represented by the Central Veterinary Society. (Cheers.) 


THe TREATMENT OF Sick ANIMALS OF THE Poor. 


To a body such as this the Council can at all times turn 
for advice, for assistance or guidance. 

I can assure you we need all the help and loyalty that we 
can secure, for we are at present confronted by a number of 
problems of the utmost gravity to the future of the pro- 
fession. 

There is one such problem to which I think it would be 
wise for me to make public reference now, and in just a 
word or two. I refer to the movement which is spreading 
over the country and which is growing very rapidly, which 
has for its object the securing of free treatment for the 
animals of those people who cannot afford to pay. That 
is a very laudable object ; it is a very laudable attitude. 
(Hear, hear.) It is one such as we would expect in a 
country like this, and I would like to say, without any 
reservation whatsoever, that the Council of the R.C.V.S., 
the governing body of the veterinary profession, has every 
possible sympathy, and is in complete accord with it. I say 
this and in public, that there is not an animal in any 
category, from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s, that we of 
of the veterinary profession would allow to suffer for one 
moment, through imability of its owner to pay for treat- 
ment. We are prepared to secure treatment for all such 
animals in the possession of poor people without any fee 
whatsoever. (Cheers.) We of the Council are addressing 
ourselves to the profession, and I feel convinced that in the 
response we shall receive to that question we have addressed 
to all organisations such as those represented by the Central 
Veterinary Society, that we shall be met, and met 
in a very handsome way. (Hear, hear.) But this is what 
I should like to emphasise —there must be safeguards. 
It is, I think, right and just to the profession that any 
scheme that might be evolved, should include adequate 
safeguards, lest this privilege which we hope to secure for 
the public in this country should be abused. On the other 
hand, it is in the highest degree in the public interest that 
it should not be abused ; it is in the highest degree in the 
public interest that such treatment as shall be provided 
for the animals shall be efficient treatment, and, above all, 
it is in the interests of the animals themselves. (Cheers.) 
I am sure that, with your help, we shall have a response 
which will be worthy of the profession and which we could 
not secure by any other means. (Cheers.) 


“THe ASPERITY THAT GENERATES AFFECTION.” 


With regard to the name which it is my privilege to 
associate with this toast to-night, there are two or three 
words | would like to say. I refer with as much pleasure 
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as I am sure you will receive it to the name of my old 
friend and colleague, Professor Macqueen. (Cheers.) 
Men coming from the little country of which it is my 
proud privilege to be a native are not as a rule very short of 
something to say, whether that something be wise or 
otherwise—(laughter)—but I must confess that to-night, 
having regard to the subject represented by the one with 
whom this toast is coupled, I wish that I had the vocabulary 
of a Burke, that I might be enabled to do anything like 
justice to it. For I have known Professor Macqucen for 
more years than either he or I care to remember—over 
thirty-two. My first contact with him was when I held my 
first little job under him—that of surgical tutor. Anyone 
who lived in contact with Professor Macqueen in those 
days will appreciate what labour that meant for me ; 
one had to reveal a considerable amount of agility if one 
wished to serve him with anything like satisfaction to 
lim or to oneself. Professor Macqueen did not tolerate 
the foolish very readily, but at any rate he made an 
exception in my case—(laughter)—-and we got on extremely 
well together, and from that day to this—a long, long 
time—I could only regard Professor Macqueen as one of 
the whitest men it has been my privilege (or the privilege 
of anyone else) to meet. (Cheers.) 

He has this personality— a man of outstanding character, 
a man whose language is characterised by an acidity, an 
asperity—(laughter)—which, if utilised by the majority 
of men would get them a minimum of three months. 
(Loud laughter.) How comes it, then, that it is received 
by all and sundry from Professor Macqueen not in the 
way that develops enemies, but in a way that generates 
actual affection for the man? (Cheers.) I was present 
at a meeting in this city, some time ago, sitting alongside 
one who knew Professor Macqucen as well as, or better than 
I, and Professor Macqueen was, at that moment, receiving 
some tribute at our hands. The very mention of his name 
brought forth spontaneous applause that did good to 
anyone’s heart. I turned to my colleague and I said: 
‘* Upon my word, I don’t think there is a man alive in the 
profession for whom Macqueen has not gone whole-heartedly 
at some time or other.” He said: “ That is perfectly 
true,” and so it is. (Laughter.) It is accepted for this 
reason—that in Professor Macqueen there is represented 
a character that for honesty of purpose is as transparent 
as that pane of glass—(cheers)—and when there is 
character behind language—(laughter)—any element of 
frankness in connection with which there can be no 
ambiguity is at all times tolerated. 

I wish you to rise and drink with me the toast of the 
Central Veterinary Society, and it is my supreme pleasure 
to couple with the toast the name of Professor James 
Macqueen. (Loud cheers.) 


The toast was drunk with musical honours. 


PROFESSOR MACQUEEN IN REMINISCENT Moon. 


Professor JAMES MACQuEEN: Listening to the con- 
cluding remarks of Dr. Share-Jones called to my mind the 
proverb “ He that hath a head of wax should not walk in 
the sun.” I am glad my head is not wax, or it probably 
would have melted under the compliments of Professor 
Share-Jones. (Laughter.) 
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I have something to say about our friend, the President 
of the Royal College. It is a great thing to have the 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons here 
to-night. (Cheers.) It is not often that we are honoured 
by the presence of the President, and on this occasion I 
think we ought to congratulate ourselves that we have 
Dr. Share-Jones with us. (Hear, hear.) I ought to say, 
in this connection, that our friend here has not alluded to 
his political ambitions or aspirations, and I ought to tell 
you that I hope that when he next favours us with his 
presence he will be able to appear with the letters M.P. 
after his name. (Hear, hear.) We ought to wish him 
every success in his endeavour to become a Member of 
Parliament ; we may not wholly agree with his political 
views—but political views are not of much consequence 
anyhow. The permanent officials always rule this country, 
and the others, I think, are only automatons. (Laughter.) 
Therefore I am looking forward to the time when Professor 
Share-Jones will be the sterling exponent of all that is 
required for the promotion of the interests of the veterinary 
profession, and I hope that he will succeed at the next 
election, and then we will be able to welcome him at our 
table as Dr. Share-Jones, M.P. (Cheers.) 


With regard to the subject of the toast, I am sorry that 
our friend has not given any particulars of the Society of 
which I happen to be, unfortunately,—(laughter)—the 
President, and therefore I shall have to supply a little 
information in case he may not think it such an important 
Society, after all. (Laughter.) 

I think this is a great night for the Central Veterinary 
Society. When I made first acquaintance with this Society, 
I was merely a visitor, and at that time the Society’s 
meetings were held in a Holborn hetel. The surroundings 
were pleasant and congenial, and the proceedings sometimes 
were convivial. Liquid refreshment was available and 
often required as a lubricant to facilitate speech. At 
that time the most popular vitamin was not A, B, C, or D ; 
it was distinguished by the mystic letters S C O T C H. 
(Laughter.) It was taken in repeated doses, mixed with 
soda water. (Laughter.) 

The discussions were sometimes acrimonious, always 
well sustained and sometimes prolonged. If I may use an 
Irishism, when the meeting stopped, it continued. 
(Laughter.) It was continued by a few. They sat on 
({ gathered, being a visitor and by that time having 
departed) and monologues and duologues could be heard a 
considerable distance. In those days paucity of argument 
was compensated by strength of lung. 

After a time, the venue of the meetings was changed ; 
we moved to Ked Lion Square. There the discussions 
were altogether calmer, more decorous, and more directed 
to the point at issue. But I would say that the Society, 
even in those days,did a great deal for veterinary progress 
it kept members of the profession together and discussed 
many subjects of interest to the profession. But somehow 
there was no real unity in the profession in those days. 
The membership was of a very varied character. I can 
remember that we had one or two scientists ; we had three 
or four whom I might call versatilists—they seemed to 
know a little of a good many things and not much of 
anything. (Laughter.) Then [| remember we had a 
poet or two-—minor pocts, with emphasis on the minor, 
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but the bulk of the members was composed of careful- 
thinking, critical, slow-acting practitioners, and those 
were the days, I ought to tell you, when London practice 
was at its zenith. The practitioners were weighed down by 
wealth, but somehow they never took any thought for 
posterity. They were satisfied with their lot, and no 
improvements seemed to be worthy of notice. 

And so we come down to the present time. We have 
for many years hidden our light under a bushel ; it has never 
been a strong light, but I think it is beginning to gleam 
more strongly, and that the day is not far distant when we 
shall be able to say that what the Central Veterinary 
Society is thinking to-day the other Divisions of the 
‘** National ”’ will be thinking to-morrow. (Cheers.) That 
may not amount to much. (Loud laughter.) The 
profession has never been remarkable for concerted action, 
but from what our friend Dr. Share-Jones has said and from 
what I think may be heard from Dr. Bradley, it is likely 
that we may look forward, before long, to a considerable 
improvement in our profession. 

Before I conclude, I ought to refer to the past President 
of this Society. (Cheers.) At one time a special toast was 
devoted to the past President, but owing to the force of 
circumstances it has now been made an incidental reference. 
The past President is Capt. Townson, and I desire to say 
that he was a very excellent President, that he added a 
considerable number of members to the Society, and that 
he spared neither time nor expense in attending its 
meetings. He was never absent, and when I tell you that 
Capt. Townson lives at Peterborough you will understand 
the sacrifices he has made in time and money for the benefit 
and welfare of the Central Veterinary Society. (Cheers.) 


PRESENTATION OF THE “ Victory MEDAL.”’ 


Before I sit down (continued the President), IT have 
a very pleasant duty, which is to present what is called 
the “* Victory Medal’’ to our Honorary Secretary, Capt. 
Macdonald. (Loud cheers.) [ am not familiar with the 
origin of the ‘‘ Victory Medal’’—-I take it for granted 
that it arose after due consideration,—but I am _ not 
inclined to cavil about its origin for the reason that I 
received a similar medal myself last year. (Laughter.) 
This year the Council of the Society has selected Capt. 
Macdonald as a worthy recipient of this medal, in considera- 
tion of his services. The services he has rendered to the 
Society well merit recognition. (Hear, hear.) Capt. 
Macdonald is an ideal Secretary. If you want to find an 
example of urbanity all you have to do is to look at 
Capt. Macdonald during a meeting. He never loses his 
temper ; he is the most patient man I know—and though 
he must frequently be irritated he never shows the slightest 
sign of irritation. (Laughter.) Capt. Macdonald has 
all the attributes of an excellent Secretary, and I think 
we owe him a considerable debt of gratitude for what he 
has done for the society during the past cight years. 
(Hear, hear.) If I may say sc, he looks after our birth 
control—(laughter),—that is, every addition to the family 
of membership must pass through his hands. He practi- 
cally manages the Society, and I think that this assembly 
is first-class testimony to his management. I therefore 
call upon Capt. Macdonald to step this way. 

(The Hon. Secretary complied, amid much cheering.) 
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Capt. Macdonald, I have the pleasure of presenting this 
medal for your invaluable services to the Central Veterinary 
Society. I hope you may live long, in health, wealth and 
prosperity. (Loud cheers.) 

Capt. J. F. Macponatp: It has been the custom for all 
previous recipients of this medal to open their remarks by 
bewailing the difficulty that they have in finding words to 
express their feelings on such an occasion as this, and 
I am quite certain that none of those gentlemen ever made 
the statement with more sincerity than I do to-night. 

I have to thank you, Sir, for the very kind terms with 
which you have presented this medal. To those of us who 
are accustomed to hear you at Red Lion Square, the easy 
way you have let me down must have been a great surprise 
and, to me, a great relief. (Laughter.) May I say how 
very gratified I am to receive the medal at the hands of a 
man who is held in such great affection by every member 
of the profession. (Cheers.) I have to congratulate you 
on having shattered a long prevailing idea in this part of 
the country, I refer to the belief that a Scotsman never 
gives anything away. (Laughter.) You have given 
something away to-night, Sir, of great sentimental value 
and of considerable intrinsic value also, and, moreover, 
you appeared to have done it quite cheerfully. (Laughter.) 
You have also presented it to a fellow Scotsman : I consider 
that rather enhances the nobility of your act than otherwise, 
because, that being so, you must have realised that you 
would receive absolutely nothing in return, except my 
grateful thanks. (Laughter.) 

You have alluded to the trials and troubles which a 
secretary has to endure, but I may honestly say to my 
fellow members that I get a great deal of fun and pleasure 
out of my job, and that is due to the fact that the Fellows 
of this Society are all good sportsmen, who lend a hand 
at any time one may call upon them, and when a society 
has members of that sort the Secretary does not have a 
very difficult task. 

I will now, if I may, retire to the welcome obscurity of 
my chair, by thanking you all very heartily for presenting 
me with this medal. I appreciate the honour very deeply, 
and if my thanks are somewhat halting and not perhaps 
very fluent, I hope you will believe that they are none the 
less very genuine. (Cheers.) 

“Tue VISITORS.” 
Professor J. MCCuNN, in proposing the toast of * The 


, 


Visitors,’ said: It is usual for a novice to start with an 
apology, but if any apology is due to-night it is Capt. 
Townson who should render it, because I am only in this 
position for the simple reason that Capt. Townson is 
supposed to have a cold. You may imagine my surprise 
when I walked in here and found him drinking cocktails. 
Cocktails cannot be good for irritated throats. (Laughter.) 
But he has done me one good service, and that is that he has 
caused me to be promoted. I was really supposed to propose 
the toast of the ladies, a difficult job at any time, and as I 
am associated with two households containing many ladies, 
who all read the Veterinary Record, one can easily see with 
what care I should have to choose my words. 

In proposing the toast with which I am now entrusted 
my task has been made easy, for our wonderful Secretary 
has practically sent me the toast-—reams of paper with all 
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sorts of particulars about different persons, and if I read 
all these things out we should not get away from here 
till to-morrow morning. 

There is one thing that will strike you to-night, and that 
is the action of our President. As a general rule Presidents 
of societies similar to this one like to decorate their tables— 
to get a lot of titled nonentities to sit round them and say 
all sorts of pleasant things ; and in the end it all means 
nothing. One could understand that Professor Macqueen 
would have nothing to do with such procedure as that. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Share-Jones said a lot about Professor Macqueen. 
[ think one might call Professor Macqueen a Solomon— 
without any of Solomon’s connubial complications,— 
(laughter )—for I know he said ‘“‘ We have got famous men 
in our own profession, men to whom honour is due, men 
whom it is an honour for this Society to honour, and why 
not have them ?”’ (Cheers.) Well, he has chosen as two 
of his guests to-night Principal Share-Jones and Principal 
Bradley. (Cheers.) 

It was rather difficult for me to know what to say, so I 
got a little book, which I have consulted and turned up 
‘** Guests—What one should do.”” (Laughter.) It says that 
one should treat them with fulsome eulogy and comic 
depreciation. (Laughter.) I am afraid I cannot do that 
and further, Professor Macqueen has cut rather a lot of 
ground from under my feet as regards Dr. Share-Jones. 
There is, therefore, very little I will add about him, except 
to say that I hope that the next time he comes here it will 
not be merely as Dr. Share-Jones, M.P., it will be as the Rt. 
Hon. Share-Jones. (Laughter and cheers.) Because if 
things happen as many hope they will, Dr. Share-Jones 
will be our next Minister for Agriculture. (Hear, hear.) 
Sven if that does not come to pass, and if his little friend 
from Wales has anything to do with it—(laughter)—Dr. 
Share-Jones will have a finger in the pie, and will have a 
say as to who is to fill the appointment of the Minister of 
Agriculture. A great deal of our welfare depends upon who 
is the Minister for Agriculture, and I think we can rely 
upon the Rt. Hon. Share-Jones, when he is Minister for 
Agriculture (we all know his policy) to be a Liberal in all 
things and provide many good things for the veterinary 
profession. Another, and a most wonderful thing that 
strikes me about Dr. Share-Jones is that a man should come 
all the miles that he has done to honour his teacher, carrying 
out the true tenets of the Hippocratic code—to travel miles 
‘‘to honour the man who has taught you.” (Cheers.) 

As regards Dr. Bradley, nothing that I could say would 
really mean anything, because Dr. Bradley stands on a 
pedestal absolutely unapproachable by anybody. He is 
probably (most certainly, in our opinion) the foremost 
veterinary anatomist in the world. (Hear, hear.) He 
is Principal of a great and progressive school, a school which 
rivals our school in London,—lI will not say it is as good as 
our school. (Laughter.) But whether in London or in 
Edinburgh, all people hold the same opinion of Dr. Bradley, 
that is, that he is absolutely gold all through. (Cheers.) 
[ am not going to give a recital of his academic distinctions, 
they are too many, and I will leave my reference to him at 
what I have already said. 

We have several other important guests here, and one 
is our old friend Dr. Clough—(cheers)—who I think 
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everybody in the profession knows as the man they go to 
when they are in trouble, and as the man who gets them 
out of that trouble. During the time he has been at the 
Veterinary College he has made himself most probably the 
foremost veterinary toxicologist in the world. (Hear, 
hear.) Previous to coming to the Veterinary College 
Dr. Clough had become famous in another sphere. He 
had been in the industrial chemical line, and before he 
ever saw the Veterinary College he was considered one of 
the foremost authorities on dyes. That a man like Dr. 
Clough, who could have stepped into jobs such as are going 
in the industrial world, should give up financial gain and 
come to the College, thinking first and foremost of the 
needs of veterinary science and of veterinary students, is, 
I feel, a very great thing. (Cheers.) Dr. Clough, again, 
has many academic distinctions, and those we will also 
leave to ‘“‘ Who’s Who” and kindred publications. 

Another of our honoured guests is Dr. Bullock. (Cheers): 
Now, Dr. Bullock is a man whom we all know, whom we 
a'l love and whom we all fear. (Laughter.) We love 
him for himself, and we fear him for what he can do to us. 
He is in a position to twist our tails, but he never does it. 
He is the man who, I think, has carried the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons through a good many years of 
trouble, and I think he has held his post long enough to be 
able to say that he has helped to put the College on a sure 
and proper foundation. Councils come and Councils go, 
but Dr. Bullock has been there for twenty years at least. 
If he had not been there I do not like to think how greatly 
the Council would have been handicapped in its work, 
and would be handicapped to-day. 

The next guest whom I see is our old friend Mr. James 
Rowe, and I am sure you would not wish me to propose 
this toast without at any rate mentioning his name. 
(Hear, hear.) Although Mr. Rowe is getting old in 
years he seems to get younger in looks every year. 

At the other end of the table we have Mr. Knight. 
(Cheers.) Everyone in the profession, and many outside 
it, know him, for the simple reason that he happens to be 
the Secretary of our Trade Union. (Laughter.) He is 
always looking after the interests of veterinary surgeons. 
It is, I think, the first time I have seen him at this dinner, 
and I hope it will not be the last. (Hear, hear.) 

We have got a long list of private guests, and I will be as 
brief as possible. There is Dr. Irwin Moore. (Cheers.) 
As you all know, Dr. Irwin Moore is probably the first 
laryngologist in the country. He is a man who has 
co-operated with veterinary people, and he is the man who 
applied the roaring operation to the human subject. 
I believe he operated on aroaring woman. If the operation 
can cure chattering women, I am certain that his services 
will be in great demand by certain harassed husbands. 
(Laughter. ) 

Another guest is Colonel Nathan Raw. (Cheers.) We 
all know him. There is only one thing I hope, and that 
is that he is not here in his official capacity to-night. 
(Laughter.) If you do not know what that means, I will 
leave you to find out for yourselves. We are all aware that 
Colonel Nathan Raw has had a lot to do with the veterinary 
profession. He is the man who spent years in experi- 
menting on tubercle and, I believe, with a fair‘amount of 
success, in the immunising of animals against it. I think he 
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has had the co-operation of a good many veterinary 
surgeons. 

We have also with us Capt. West, M.C. (Cheers.) I am 
sure Capt. West is a gentleman we all know because, at some 
time or other, we all must have owed him money. 
(Laughter.) He is, of course, a partner in the well-known 
publishing firm of Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, and the name is, 
I am sure, sufficient to ensure him a welcome to the 
“Central”? or any other veterinary gathering. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Then we have Dr. Kenneth McFadyean. All I need 
say about him is that his father’s name would carry him 
anywhere in our profession. (Cheers.) Also, there is Mr. 
Nethercoat, who has been six times President of that 
important body, the Pharmaceutical Society. (Cheers.) 
All veterinary surgcons are pharmacists, and we can 
sympathise with him. 

The next on the list is Squadron-Leader D’ Arcy Power, 
D.S8.0. (Cheers.) He is following a family bent, and, like 
his father and grandfather, although they were not 
veterinary surgeons, is always welcome wherever veterinary 
surgeons congregate. With us, also, is Capt. Heywood, 
veterinary representative of the Australian Government. 
He is a newcomer, at present, and we offer him a hearty 
welcome, not only for himself, but because he holds the 
post of a man who was always welcome here—Capt. Ross 
Grant. (Hear, hear.) We also welcome Mr. Little, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Counties Veterinary Society. Mr. Little, 
is, of course, well known in the Society, and it is un- 
necessary for me to say more about him than that everyone 
knows what a good fellow he is and what good work he has 
done. (Cheers.) 

My duty would be inadequately performed if I sat down 
without mentioning Mr. Thomas Wight, the Secretary of 
the Royal Veterinary College. He has all the qualities of a 
good Secretary ; he fills a chair well, he is slow to move, 
he keeps a tight hand in financial matters, and you can get 
nothing out of him. (Laughter.) 

Dr. O. Cuarnock BraDLEY, who was the first of the 
visitors to reply to the enthusiastically-honoured toast, 
said : The most joyful news that I have heard to-night was 
that the speeches had to be brief ; the most sorrowful and 
depressing news I have heard was that they were intended 
to be crisp, but I might condense this into one portmanteau 
word and say that the speeches ought to be “ brisp.” 
(Laughter.) I am sorry that you are expecting a crisp 
speech, but I am very glad indeed that you expect it to be 
brief, for I think you will understand that it is no mean 
task to respond to the toast so eloquently proposed by 
Professor McCunn, and to respond in the name of so many 
distinguished members of the profession and members of 
the public outside the profession. I am, however, quite 
sure that I am voicing the feeling of every guest when 
I say that we regard it as a great honour to be your guests 
this evening. 

You, Mr. President, have done you, best, in the first part 
of your speech, to make us feel that the Central Veterinary 
Society has had a somewhat questionable past. Personally 
I absolutely decline to believe that. I decline to believe 
it for the reason that it would shatter an image of the 
Central Veterinary Society as having been, from its very 
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bibulous past may have been—(laughter)—I certainly 
think that no one will deny that its present status amongst 
the veterinary societies of this kingdom is high—I might 
say of the highest,—and when you come to consider that 
during the present year its President and its Secretary 
are both Scotsmen, there is no room for surprise at the 
eminence of the Society. (Laughter.) Further, when one 
of those Scotsmen is, in himself, of such renown as the 
President, and when the other is one of my own pupils, 
can you be surprised? I think not. (Laughter and 
cheers. ) 

The President in his speech threw out the hint that he 
expected me to assume the mantle of the prophet. Now 
that is dangerous raiment to assume, and for many reasons. 
We have always had it instilled into us from our earliest 
youth that a prophet is, in his own country, somewhat 
similar to many modern ladies, with little on her.— 
(laughter)—therefore I should hesitate to prophesy 
regarding the future of the veterinary profession in detail. 
In general, however, I have no hesitation in declaring 
myself an optimist of the optimists, and I think you will 
admit that this is a healthy frame of mind. (Hear, hear.) 
I think that during the last few years the profession has 
been born again; it has changed its conformation; it has 
become a new body. Those of us who are “ dated ’’—as 
I have ‘“‘ dated ’’ myself by saying that a former pupil of 
mine is the Secretary of your Society—may not like to 
admit the conception of a changing profession. Old 
members like myself are rather inclined to think that the 
old order of things was best, but we must, nevertheless, 
admit that there has been a material change, and I think 
we are almost forced (against one’s will, maybe) to admit 
that that change is all for the good. It is, I think, indeed 
inevitable that a living profession such as ours should 
change ; it cannot possibly remain for any length of time in 
the same position and in the same condition. We should, 
therefore, welcome all those changes that are taking place 
around us. They indicate life. Among the great changes 
that I have observed is one that can only be considered 
to be healthy. We are gradually driving ourselves, 
compelling ourselves, to admit that we do not know 
everything. (Laughter.) That, I think, is extraordinarily 
salutary, and I am quite sure that, as time goes on, we shall 
admit that fact—and it is a fact—more and more, and we 
shall especially concern ourselves with those matters of 
which we happen to know a little, and leave the rest to other 
folks. (Hear, hear.) 

In short, I can see it is inevitable that specialism (and 
IT am now using the word in its best and not in its narrow 
sense) specialism is bound to increase in the veterinary 
profession and, with its growth, so will the status of the 
profession as a whole rise. (Cheers.) 

Let me conclude this—I dare not call it a ‘ brisp”’ 
speech, but this brief speech by saying again that I consider 
it for myself—and I am quite sure I am simply expressing 
the feelings of my fellow guests in so doing—a very great 
honour indeed to be the guest of the Central Veterinary 
Society. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Frep Buttock, Secretary of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, called upon by the Chairman to follow 
Dr. Bradley, also replied briefly to the toast of the guests. 

The last toast of the evening, that of “‘ The Ladies,” 
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was in the capable hands of Capt. T. L. Wricut, who said 
that Professor McCunn’s remarks would have made it quite 
clear that he, too, was an understudy, but he regarded the 
toast entrusted to him as a very important one. The 
members of the Society met every month and indulged in 
solemn and serious debate ; that was the one occasion in 
the year upon which ladies were present, and the members 
were very happy to have them with them, to lend a cheerful- 
ness to the atmosphere and a gaiety to the surroundings. 
(Hear, hear.) He was quite sure that any shortcomings 
in the terms with which the toast was proposed would be 
more than balanced by the enthusiasm with which it would 
be received by the members. (Cheers.) 

He had the very pleasant duty of associating the name of 
Miss Macqueen with the toast. (Cheers.) The Secretary 
had not favoured him with any copy of her life history, 
and all he could say was that they were delighted to wel- 
come Miss Macqueen amongst them, and hoped that she 
would find it possible to be with them for many years, 
with the other ladies whose company they were privileged 
to have that night. (Cheers.) 

Miss MACQUEEN said that it gave her very great pleasure 
to respond to the toast. It would be perhaps rather 
much—she would not say of a good thing—to hear two 
members of the Macqueen family holding forth in one 
evening—(laughter)—and she would therefore confine 
herself to thanking Capt. Wright for what he had said about 
the ladies, and the members of the Society for affording 
them the opportunity, which they greatly appreciated, of 
sharing in so interesting and enjoyable a function. (Cheers. ) 

An entirely successful evening was appropriately 
concluded by the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Far-Eastern Veterinary Medical Association. 


( Affiliated with the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland.) 

A meeting of this Association was held at Ipoh on the 
3rd and 4th of August, 1928, when there were present 
Messrs. H. G. Simpson, R. Macgregor, W. Rutherford. 
Wallace, G. B. Purvis, and R. A. B. Stanhope. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. J. J. 
Fleury, McCrea, Rocker, Symonds, Turner and Tuanku Abu 
Bakar, and a proxy from Mr. Turner. ” 

The minutes of the meeting in Penang in 1925, and of the 
last meeting in Seremban, were read and confirmed. 

Mr. MACGREGOR asked what action had been taken as 
regarded recording the Association’s affiliation with the 
N.V.M.A. of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Registra- 
tion of Medical Practitioners Enactment. 

The Hon. SECRETARY, in reply, stated that the Associa- 
tion had been recorded for the State of Negri Sembilan, 
and was being recorded for the State of Perak. He read 
a letter from the General Secretary of the ‘‘ National,” 
stating that our application for affiliation had been 
recorded, and would be put before the next meeting of the 
Council, and asking tor £1 Is. Od. affiliation fee. This 
£1 ls. Od. had been sent. The Hon. Secretary regretted 
that he had not been able to get a copy of the enactment 
asked for. 

Mr. Simpson’s gift of stationery, etc., was shown. 
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At the PRESIDENT’s request the meeting went into 
committee to discuss a matter that had arisen. 


It was agreed that when Mr. Simpson goes on leave in 
November it will be sufficient if he nominates another 
member to act for him during his absence. 


The appeal of the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
for funds for rebuilding, was discussed with a view to seeing 
whether any contributions or donations could be collected 
here. It was decided that each member in Malaya 
contribute $10 (or more if he liked); that members 
individually approach their local turf clubs and any likely 
persons, and that the Hon. Secretary write to the Straits 
Racing Association and to any other body likely to 
contribute. 


The Hon. SECRETARY expressed his willingness to accept 
and duly forward any funds collected. 

Mr. SIMPSON gave a brief account of his interview with 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore. 

Mr. MacGREGoR asked whether it would be possible for 
the Association to offer a prize for competition by 
essay or thesis by the Assistant Veterinary Surgeons 
and Veterinary Inspectors. After discussion, a motion 
by Mr. WALLACE, seconded by Mr. Purvis, “ that 
Messrs. Macgregor and Stanhope be appointed a sub- 
committee to draw up a detailed scheme and arrange- 
ments, and that the prize be a medal or cup of a value not 
exceeding $20,” was carried. 

Mr. MACGREGOR raised the question of the contribution of 
articles on professional subjects to the various Government 
and Departmental publications, such as the Bulletins of 
the Institute Medical Research and the Malayan Agricul- 
tural Journal. After discussion, it was agreed that this 
was better left to members’ own discretion, but in any such 
articles published the authorship should be acknowledged. 

It was moved by Mr. StTannorpr, seconded by Mr. 
MacGrecor, “that Article 4 of the Articles of Associa- 
amended by deleting the words ‘ properly 
Mr. Stanhope pointed out that our accounts 
would be very short and simple, and scarcely called for the 
services of a fully-qualified auditor or firm of auditors. 
Mr. Simpson pointed out that it was necessary to add the 
words *“‘ duly appointed.” This was then incorporated as 
part of the motion, which, when put to the meeting, was 
carried unanimously. 


tion be 
qualified.’ ”’ 


The last sentence of Article 4, therefore, now reads: 
‘** Once at least in every year the accounts of the Association 
shall be examined and the correctness of the balance sheet 
ascertained by one or more Auditor or Auditors duly 
appointed.” 

The appointment of an auditor for this year was left to 
the Hon. Secretary. 

lt was decided that in future meetings be held at the 
week ends, ¢.e., Saturday and Sunday, and that they be 
arranged as far as possible not to clash with race meetings, 
so as to give all members the chance to attend. The next 
meeting was fixed for the later half of February or early 
March, and to be at Kuala Lumpur or Malacca. 

It was further agreed that one paper per meeting is 
sufficient, and that members could also give a_ short 
account of any interesting cases or fresh points with which 





they met. 
meeting. 

Mr. MACGREGOR referred to the conference of Veterinary 
Surgeons, F.M.S., held at Kuala Lumpur in November, 
1926, to discuss the Quarantine and Prevention of Diseases 
Enactment and the rules under the Enactment, and asked 
whether any action had been taken by Government 
following the recommendations submitted. 

It was agreed that Mr. Stanhope write through the 


Mr. Wallace promised the paper for the next 


official channels and enquire on the subject. 

The President then called on Mr. Stanhope for his paper 
on “ Rabies in Malaya,” and, following this, led the dis- 
cussion. [This paper is published in the present issue of 
the Record ; the report of the discussion will appear next 
week.—Ed.] 

Mr. MacGrREGOR moved, and Mr. Purvis seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the essayist. This was carried with enthusiasm. 
The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

Later, Mr. Wallace entertained the members to dinner 
at the Grand Hotel, and an enjoyable evening was passed. 

R. A. B. Stanuorr, Hon. Secretary. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


Diary of Events. 
26th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, 
at 4-30 p.m. 
Meeting of the North Midland Division 
N.V.M.A., at Sheffield. 
Meeting of the Joint Sub-Committee of 
the Editorial and Finance Committees 
N.V.M.A., at 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
3 p.m. 
Meeting of the Royal Counties’ Division 
N.V.M.A. at the Farm Laboratories, 
National Institute for Medical Research, 
Mill Hill, N.W., at 2-30 p.m. 
6th—Special Meeting of the Central Division 
N.V.M.A., 5 p.m. Ordinary General 
Meeting, 6-30 p.m., both at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C. 


Nov. 


Nov. 27th- 


Nov. 29th- 


Nov. 30th- 


Dec. 


Personal. 

Appointments. ° 

Major Harry Peele, M.R.C.V.S., of Durham, who has 
been appointed to the position of Chief Veterinary Officer 
for the County of Durham out of thirty-two applicants, 
has spent the whole of his professional career in his native 
Durham. After matriculating and obtaining membership 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1894 he 
commenced practice, and in 1906 succeeded his father as 
part-time Chief Veterinary Officer under the County Council, 
The position is now a full-time one of importance. He 
has also held the appointments of Local Officer to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and Veterinary 
Officer for the City of Durham. He served with distinction 
in the war and he retains the position of Deputy Assistant 
Director of the Veterinary Services in the 50th Northum- 
brian Division. His eldest son, Mr. John Peele, is nearing 
qualification for the same profession as his father. 
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The duties will not commence until April Ist, 1929, 
by which time it is hoped that the Assistant Veterinary 
Officer will have been appointed and the whole staff be 
ready for duty. 


Mr. Isaac Mec‘Cauley, M.R.C.V.S., The Diamond, Kilrea, 
has been appointed by Derry County Council as veterinary 
inspector. 


Member's Municipal Election Success.—-We offer out 
congratulations to Capt. J. R. Barker, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
who was a successful candidate at the recent municipal 
elections and is now a member of the Hereford City 
Council. 

May we take this opportunity of reminding members 
that our editorial appeal beneath the heading of this sec- 
tion does cover such items as the above. We are confident 
that numerous instances of the election of members to 
representative bodies go unrecorded, and ask for the 
assistance of our readers in remedying these omissions. 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 


Popr, H. J. R., Golder’s Green Road, N.W.11. Graduated, 
London, 17th December, 1899. Died, 16th November, 
1928, aged 62 years. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETTE —WAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Nov. 13.—Maj. A. W. Reid, T.D., F.R.C.V.S., having 
attained the age limit, retires and retains his rank, with 
permission to wear the prescribed uniform (Oct. 17) ; 
Maj. G. Green having attained the age limit relinquishes 
his commn. (Oct. 31). 

Nov. 16.—-Maj. R. H. H. Over, having attained the age 
limit, retires and retains his rank, with permission to wear 
the prescribed uniform (Oct. 28). 

MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS. 

Colonel A. Olver, C.B., C.M.G., sailed for India on the 
13th November, 1928, for a tour of duty abroad. 

Colonel A. J. Williams, D.S.O., has been selected to 
succeed Brigadier F. W. Hunt, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., as 
Director of Veterinary Services in India, with effect from 
the 28th November, 1928. 

Lieut-Colonel H. 8. Mosley, D.S.O., who is due to arrive 
home from India on the 26th November, 1928, has been 
selected to succeed Lieut-Colonel J. J. Aitken, C.M.G., 
).8.0., O.B.E., as Commandant, Royal Army Veterinary 
School and School of Farriery, Aldershot, with effect from 
the 28th November, 1928. 

Lieut-Colonel J. J. Aitken, C.B., D.S.0., O.B.E., is being 
posted to Salisbury on the 28th November, 1928, for the 
purpose of assuming duty as Assistant Director of Veter- 
inary Services of the Southern Command. 

Major G. W. Godwin, who is due to arrive home 
from India on the 26th November, 1928, is being posted to 
the Aldershot Command for duty. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


In the report of the meeting of Council published 
in our issue of the 10th instant, mention was unfortunately 
omitted of a letter from the President, Colonel J. W. 
Brittlebank, in which he explained the cause of his inability 
to attend, and in which he reported on several of the cases 
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which were considered. The President’s letter was read 
at the meeting and his recommendations in reference to 
several of the applications, in which he had made special 
personal enquiries, were adopted by the meeting. 


Lieut-Col. Dunlop Young and the Veterinary Association 
of Victoria. 

Our readers will be interested in the following account 
of a noteworthy incident in Colonel Young’s recently- 
concluded visit to the Antipodes, which report we reproduce 
from the September issue of the Australian Veterinary 
Journal :— 

““On Friday, August 10, the President (Col. E. A. 
Kendall) and members of the Council of the Veterinary 
Association of Victoria entertained Colonel Dunlop Young, 
Chief Veterinarian to the Corporation of London, at an 
informal dinner at Cockerton’s Cafe, 9 Collins Street, 
Melbourne. 

‘**Col. Kendall proposed the toast of Col. Young, and 
was supported by Dr. J. A. Gilruth and Professor Woodruff. 
In returning thanks, Col. Young expressed keen apprecia- 
tion of the warmth of his reception in Australia from the 
whole of the veterinary profession. He described how he 
had become a veterinarian by graduating from the London 
College whilst earning his living as a meat inspector, and 
he ascribed his success at that time to the help and assis- 
tance given him by Professor Woodruff,who was then on the 
staff at the College. His associations with Australia 
very nearly became more intimate, for at one time he was 
asked to accept the position of Veterinary Advisor at 
Australia House. During his recent visit to New Zealand 
he was struck with the efficiency of the organisation in the 
meat export branch of the Veterinary Services, and paid 
a tribute to the early pioneering work of Dr. Gilruth. 
So far as his visit to Australia was concerned, he was unable 
to say very much at present. Whatever report he furnished 
ultimately would be in the nature of a constructive criti- 
cism, and he would ask us to accept it as such. He was in 
sympathy with the remarks of Col. Kendall—which were 
further stressed by Dr. Gilruth—concerning the necessity 
of a closer liaison between the market at home and 
the country of production. He considered this to be a very 
vital matter. The producer must be prepared to produce 
what his customer required, and there should be available 
an officer who can speak at this end with authority on the 
requirements of the Home country. Other countries had 
set themselves out to produce the kind of mutton and beef 
which fetched the best prices at Home, and it was up to us 
in Australia to see that that was done here. So far as 
veterinary meat inspection was concerned he felt assured 
that the staff in this country was efficient and thorough. 
There were several problems to be faced, particularly 
Preisz-nocard infection and beef nodules. Other countries 
were faced with similar problems, and we were no worse off 
in that regard. Since he had taken charge at Smithfield 
Market he had tightened up veterinary inspection, and he 
considered he was doing the best thing he could for the 
profession by so doing.” 





‘ 


SuccessFut R.C.V.8. PRosEcUTION. 

At Petersfield Police Court, recently, George Richard 
Bone, of Liss, pleaded not guilty to a breach of the Veter- 
inary Surgeons’ Act by unlawfully using the description of 
‘* Veterinary Surgeon ” at Liss on the 10th July. 

Mr. Geach, prosecuting on behalf of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, said this was a somewhat unusual case 
and a matter of some degree of seriousness. On the 10th 
July last defendant gave to a Mr. Parratt a certificate as to 
his examination of a mule and signed it ‘“‘G. Bone, Veter- 
inary Surgeon, Liss, Hants,’ whereas he was not qualified, 
and on the register of veterinary surgeons prepared and 
kept up to date by the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
goons. 
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Defendant, giving evidence, said for the last 31 years he 
had practised as a veterinary surgeon in the district. 
His grandfather and father were veterinary surgeons, 
and the latter was for years Veterinary Inspector for the 
Police Force in the Division. In 1899, whilst they were 
living at 19 Hylton Road, Petersfield, his father registered 
him in London. 

Outside his house he had a brass plate inscribed *‘ G. 
Bone, Veterinary Surgeon,” but it was his own plate and 
not his father’s. He had it done himself over 20 years ago 
and up to now nothing had been said about his putting 
“veterinary surgeon” behind his name. His father 
died about 1905. 

Mr. Geach said it was quite obvious that what happened 
in 1899 was that an application was made but it was not 
granted. If the Bench wanted the point cleared up he 
could call evidence from the College. 

The Chairman said the Bench liked to think that defen- 
dant was perhaps labouring under a misapprehension 
with regard to the use of the description. Defendant 
said he understood he was put on the register many years 
ago, but they considered he had committed a breach of 
Section 9 of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1881, the 
penalty for which was £20. They would fine him £1 and he 
should advise defendant after their decision that day not 
to keep the brass plate up. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, 
or directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at the following 
addresses :—London: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, 
and 28 Abingdon Street, S.W.1 ; Cardiff: 1 St. Andrew’s 
Crescent ; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 120 


George Street. Price Post 
Net. Free. 
s. d. s. d. 


House oF Lorps PAPERS AND BILts, 1928. 
(3) Protection of Animals (Amendment) 
(H.L.). Bill to amend Section three of 

the Protection of Animals Act, 1911 0 1 0 14 


HovusE oF Commons BILLs. 

4. Local Government (Scotland). To 
transfer to County Councils and to the 
Town Councils of certain burghs in 
Scotland functions of existing Local 
Authorities relating to Poor Relief, 
lunacy and mental deficiency, edu- 
cation, public health and _ other 
matters ; to amend the law relating to 
local government in Scotland; to 
grant relief from rates in the case of 
the lands and heritages in Scotland 
to which the Rating and Valuation 
(Apportionment) Act, 1928 applies ; 
to discontinue grants from the Ex- 
chequer for certain purposes in Scot- 
land and to provide other grants in 
lieu thereof; and for purposes con- 


sequential on the matters aforesaid 1 6 1 8 
8. Protection of Dogs. To prohibit the 
vivisection of Dogs ies wan @ 4 0 13 
COMMAND PAPERS. 
3220. Local Government Bill, 1928. 
Explanatory Memorandum on the 
Provisions of the Bill ane <-— © 0 7 


NON-PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 
Research :— 

Medical Research Council Special Re- 
ports: 122. The Intradermal Tu- 
berculin Test in Cattle: Collected 
Results of Experience—Errata Slip 
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EXPORTATION OF DARTMOOR PonIes. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Ammon asked the 
Minister of Agriculture whether he was aware that 
ponies were being rounded up on Dartmoor and sold 
and exported to the Continent under conditions which 
entailed great suffering to the animals; and what.steps 
were taken to prevent this practice. 

Mr. Guinness, Minister of Agriculture: 1 am aware that 
ponies from Dartmoor are being shipped to the Continent, 
but after thorough investigation I am satisfied that the 
export takes place strictly in accordance with the Acts 
relating to the exportation of horses, which require every 
animal to ve passed by an Inspector of the Ministry as fit 
to be conveyed and disembarked without cruelty and to be 
worked without suffering. I am satisfied that every pony 
which has been exported has fully complied with these 
requirements and that their transport does not involve 
cruelty to the animals. The last part of the question does 
not, therefore, arise. 

Mr. Ammon: Has he not seen the statements about the 
cruelty to these animals ? 

Mr. Guinness: I have seen the statements and I have 
inquired into them, and I find them entirely without 
foundation. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha ; Are any of these ponies used for con- 
sumption as meat ? 

Mr. Guinness: | do not think it is at all likely, seeing 
that the cost of exporting them varies from £5 to £8 10s., 
the price received for them by auction is not less than £10, 
and the price which they are worth as meat is about £3. 
They are chiefly bought for use in small carts, milk floats, 
and for hawking vegetables, and so on. 

Viscountess Astor: As there is so much misrepresenta- 
tion, could the Government not find some way of making 
the facts better known ? 

On tho following day, Mr. Guinness, in answer to Mr. R. 
Morrison, said that the number of Devonshire ponies ex- 
ported to the Continent during the past 12 months was 350. 
These include ponies from both Exmoor and Dartmoor. 
The ponies were landed at Antwerp and Ghent, and, 
according to information obtained by inspectors of the 
Ministry, were disposed of for working purposes, chiefly for 
use in small farmers’ carts, milk floats, etc. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha asked whether there were any inspectors 
at Antwerp. 

Mr. Guinness said that on severel occasions inspectors 
travelled on the ships and traced the animals to their 
destinations. Replying to further questions, the right hon, 
gentlemen said that the ponies were disposed of on the 
average for about £10 10s. He should be glad, if possible, 
to encourage the use of these ponies at home; but the 
difficulty arose through smaller demands for them in the 
mining areas. 


° 
Brown ANIMAL SANATORY INSTITUTION. 


The Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Brown 
Animal Sanatory Institution for the year 1927, states that 
during the year the number of animals brought to the 
Institution was 2,373. F 

The five Lectures required to be given under the will 
of the late Mr. Brown were delivered during December, 
1927, at the Royal College of Surgeons, by the Superin- 
tendent. The subject of the Lectures was ‘‘ The Technique 
of Bacteriological Research.” 

Dr. Nathan Raw has been engaged during the past year 
in the study and investigation of the various strains of 
tubercle bacilli, and has continued the process of attenua- 
tion of these bacilli for a period now extending to 22 years. 
The question of a possible immunity is being carefully 
investigated. 

The Superintendent has continued his work on the ultra- 
microscopic viruses and on the essential substance ‘ Vita- 
mine ’’ obtained from acid-fast bacilli. 

The appointment of Mr. Twort as Superintendent of the 
Institution was continued for one year from June Ist, 1928. 
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Britt To Prosispir EXPERIMENTS ON Doas. 


The Bill presented by Sir Robert Gower to prohibit the 
vivisection of dogs—the text of which has recently been 
issued—provides that it shall be unlawful to perform any 
experiment of a nature calculated to give pain or disease 
to any dog for any purpose, either with or without anes- 
thetics. 

Any person performing or assisting in any such experi- 
ment shall be guilty of an offence against the Cruelty to 
Animals A¢t, 1876. 


New R.S.P.C.A. OFFIcERs. 
The Council of the Royal Socicty for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals have elected the following officers : 
Sir Robert Vaughan Gower, chairman ; Lord Danesfort, 
vice-chairman ; Mr. C. A. Phillimore treasurer (re-elected). 
The Council decided to invite Lord Banbury of Southam 
to become a vice-president of the Society. 


The Cornwall Health Committee have decided to pur- 
chase only English meat for the use of the inmates and staff 
of their Tuberculosis Sanatorium. The declared object is 
to prevent the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease into 
this country. 

It was urged, at a meeting of the Hay and Glasbury 
(Brecon) F.U., that the only solution of the problem of the 
eradication of sheep scab was the institution of a universal 
double-dipping order for England and Wales. 


Under the instructions of the Northamptonshire County 
Council, veterinary surgeons have inspected dairy herds 
in the county for tuberculous udders and have only found 
nine animals so affected. The cows have been destroyed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the oon- 


tributor fur publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents 
—_——————- 
Hysteria in Dogs. 
To THu Epivor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir, —l was pleased to read Mr. Masheter’s article in your 
issue of November 17th, on the above subject. It is worthy 
of perusal and thought and all to the good. 1 do not know 
whence the notion arises that hysteria is limited to the 
female sex. IJt is true that more females than males seem 
to suffer from it as far as humanity is concerned, but it is 
Ly no means unknown in the male sex. 

‘‘here are a great many features in this ailment of the 
dog which do not at all coincide with the picture of hys- 
teria. ‘The “‘ anxiety psychosis”? may be and often is, 
i think, associated with some derangement of will power 
and also with excitement or depression at being unable 
to do what another dog in freedom is doing. Present-day 
traffic has at times something to do with it. I have had 
one or two dogs that have been kept up in quiet quarters at 
liome for a few weeks, and then when taken out on the 
road on the lead have developed the temporarily deranged 
state..-Yours faithfully, G. MaYaLL, M.R.C.V.S. 

Bolton. 


he Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :- 

Report of a meeting of the Western Counties’ Division 
N.V.5u.A., from Mr. R. Barons Nelder, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr. W. P. Blount (Edinburgh), 
Capt. O. V. Gunning, Messrs. H. Gray (Kensington), R. L. 
tiiggins (Hersham), A. Joseph (Province Wellesley, 8.8.), 
r. &. C. Minett (London), Major General Sir John 
oore (London), Capt. A. W. Noel Pillers and Mr. T. F. 
Prime (Upper Norwood). 




















“ Defence, not Mefiance.” 





National Veterinary Benevolent & Mutual Defence Society. 
President: W. WOODS, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 





me when in difficulty.” 








The response to the recent Appeal for new members has been very gratifying, 
but there still remains a large number of Veterinary Surgeons who do not realise the 
seriousness of their position when called upon to defend an action-at-law. To the wealthy 
it may be a matter of indifference, but how many Veterinary Surgeons are wealthy >? 


The following extract from a recent letter may be interesting :— 
“Thank heaven I was a member of the Defence Society, for it is not only the 


financial assistance, but the knowledge that one’s fellow practitioners are standing 
by that is of enormous moral value, to say nothing of the ready advice given to 


Full particulars will be supplied on application to the Hon. Secretary: 


J. W. BRITTLEBANK, 1 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER. 


























